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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LI, No. 5. 
NOVEMBER, 1906. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGAL STATUS OF 
THE DEAF: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEAF- 
MUTES IN THE LAWS OF ROME, FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, AND AMERICA.*—II. 


PART I.—THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE DEAF IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 


Chapter I.—Ante-Justinian Legislation. 


THERE has been little or no serious attempt made in 
this country or in England to discover what was the legal 
status of the deaf prior to the time of the Justinian Code. 
With the exception of the chapter on Roman Law in the 
Latin treatise of Guyot,t no extensive effort seems to 
have been made in Europe to ascertain the legal condition 


*Continued from the September number of the Annals, page 275. 

+“ Dissertatio Iuridica Inauguralis de Surdo-Mutorum,” etc., Rembt 
T. Guyot, Groninganus, 1824. This volume deserves much more 
careful consideration than has heretofore been given to it. Evidently 
Guyot made careful research through the Corpus Juris Civilis for 
the provisions to be found therein relating to the deaf and dumb. 
The hasty review of the work of Guyot made by De Gerando in his 
note upon the civil rights of deaf-mutes under Roman law* has given 
rise to a number of errors regarding the legal status of the deaf in 
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in the early Roman Empire of those deprived of speech 
and hearing. 

Since Roman law has served as the basis for the legal 
systems of nearly all those nations which have been formed 
within the boundaries of what was once the Roman Em- 
pire, and has exerted, either directly or indirectly, a pro- 
found influence upon the laws of almost the whole civilized 
world, it seems proper to begin a study of the development 
of deaf-mute status by inquiring what provisions are 
to be found in the law of Rome regarding the deaf. There 
is, of course, no means of ascertaining what was the legal 
condition of the deaf in Rome prior to the establish- 
ment of the Republic, since regarding this point no ref- 
erence is to be found in later times. In the laws of the 
Twelve Tables the deaf as such are not referred to, but 
in that first attempt at a compilation and publication 
of Roman law is found a provision relating to the care 
of the insane and the prodigal, as well as one relating to 
the care of infants. Reasoning by analogy, it seems 
but natural to believe the Romans would hardly have 
been less careful of the property interests of the deaf, 
even when they had been so born. 

The customary law in Greece, as quoted by Aristotle, 
with respect to the bringing up and exposing of children 
was that none that were imperfect should be brought 
the Roman Empire. Unfortunately the statements of De Gerando * 
have been much more widely circulated in France, England, and 
America than the treatise of Guyot; hence, the Roman law as applied 
to the deaf has been unintentionally misrepresented. Even the law 
of Justinian’s time has been only partly stated, for De Gerando gives 
only the Roman law applying to testamentary acts, whereas Guyot 
makes it perfectly clear that the Romans during practically the whole 
period of the Empire admitted the deaf and dumb possessed of the 
necessary intelligence to many legal privileges which did not require 
a knowledge of speech and wr.ting. De Gerando also makes the state- 


ment, which has been widely quoted in France, England, and America, 
that the Roman law until the time of Justinian maintains an absolute 
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up.* In Sparta especially every citizen belonged to 
the State, and children who at birth were plainly defective 
physically were ruthlessly ordered to be exposed. It 
has been supposed by many educators of the deaf that 
because of the foregoing custom, which also prevailed 
to some extent in early Rome, all congenitally deaf chil- 
dren were destroyed, but there are some who have taken 
the ground that even in Sparta, where the custom of 
exposing defective infants was perhaps more rigidly 
adhered to than in any other ancient city-state, the con- 
genitally deaf child would hardly have been exposed 
ordinarily, for the simple reason that to all outward 
appearances the deaf infant shows no signs of infirmity 
until he has passed the age at which exposure would have 
been probable. It is improbable that the Greeks and 
Romans, even in the early centuries of their history, 
exposed children who had reached the age of three or 
even two years, and prior to the latter age it would be 
rare that the parents would discover the deafness of the 
child unless there were some special reason for suspect- 
ing the infirmity. So it seems probable that Arnold 
overstated the case when he said that the Spartan law 
consigned them to the great pit in Taygetus and that 
the Tiber at Rome received them.t Had deafness been 
silence regarding deaf-mutes. This too is an error, as will herein- 
after be shown. The great lawyers and jurisconsults of the early 
Empire did not leave the congenitally deaf unprovided for, but on 
the contrary granted to them the exercise of their rights to greater 
extent than was generally done in the early history of French, German, 
and English law. (*“De |l’Education des Sourds-Muets de Nais- 
sance,” par M. De Gerando, Paris, 1827: 2 vols. See Note A. vol. 
i., pp. 24-31. On page 24, De Gerando says: “Les lois romaines, 
jusqu’x Justin‘en, gardent_ un silence absolu sur les sourds-muets. 
Elles parlent souvent des individus qui sont sourds sans ¢tre muets, 
ou qui sont muets sans ¢tre sourds, mais jamais de ceux chez lesquels 
ces deux infirmités se trouvent 4 la fois réunies.’’) 
*Aristotle’s Politics, vii, 16. 
+‘‘ Education of Deaf-Mutes,”’ by Thomas Arnold, p. 1. 
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suspected when exposure was practicable, it is not unlikely 
that many deaf and dumb children would have been de- 
stroyed, but there is more reason to believe that the deaf 
and dumb in Greece and Rome during the early centuries 
of their history were accorded treatment not unlike that 
given them before the establishment of schools for their 
instruction in Europe and America.* If the practice 
of exposure was ever followed with regard to deaf chil- 
dren in Rome, it is evident that it early fell into disuse, 
for the laws of the later Republic and the early Empire 
show that even the congenitally deaf had curators 
appointed to look after their property interests. 

In order the better to appreciate the condition of deaf- 
mutes in Rome, the question of status in general must 
be borne in mind. This question involves practically 
the whole law of persons, and in a certain sense all law 
is reducible to the law of persons. To have a status 
in the jus civile a man must have a recognized legal 
capacity.t Therefore, a slave had, strictly speaking, no 
status, caput, or persona in Roman law. Only on the day 
of his manumission did he begin to have status.{ Before 
his manumission a slave had no civil existence.§ There- 
fore, a deaf slave would of necessity be without civil 
status in Roman law. The status of a Roman citizen 
was composed of three elements: civitas, libertas, et fa- 
milia: the rights of citizenship, liberty, and family. 
The citizen had his position as a civis, he was free, he 
had his place in the family. The privileges of full citizen- 
ship were long only for the few. It was not until about 
two centuries after the establishment of the Republic 


*Report Fourth Convention, pp. 22-23. Also, Annals, xlvi; pp. 
473-476. 

THolland: ‘‘ Elements of Jurisprudence,” p. 83; Campbell: ‘‘ Roman 
Law,” pp. 12-16, and p. 278. 

tModestinus in the Digest: iv, 5, 4. 

§Institutes: i, 16, 4. 
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that the plebeians succeeded in obtaining even nominally 
equal rights with the patricians, and the free inhabitants 
of Italy were not granted the privileges of full citizen- 
ship until the close of the Social War (B. C. 91-89). 
The entire free population of the Empire had the nominal 
privileges of citizenship bestowed by the wholesale act 
of Caracalla,* before whose reign only particular classes 
of subjects, or the inhabitants of some particular city 
or province, had as a mark of special favor been admitted 
to the privileges of full citizenship. 

Now when the status of the deaf in Roman law is in- 
quired into, it is first necessary to distinguish as to the 
rights and privileges granted to different classes at various 
periods of Roman history. Since slaves had no recog- 
nized status in Roman law, we may reasonably conclude 
that a deaf-mute slave might fare even worse among 
the Romans than would a slave possessing all his faculties. 
Then, too, it seems natural to suppose that in the early 
days of the Republic a plebeian who had the misfortune 
to be deaf would find it impossible to obtain as liberal 
recognition of his rights as would the hearing members 
of his class. A deaf Latinus would enjoy at least no 
more privileges than would those people who were 
accorded Latin rights. On the other hand, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that even in the earliest days of the 
Republic the deaf son of a patrician would, in a certain 
measure at least, enjoy the greater freedom and wider 
privileges of the patricians. During the early centuries 
of the growth of Roman law there is reason to suppose 
that there was a gradual development of the legal status 
of the deaf until the stage was reached in which it is 
found in the codifieationof Justinian. Nevertheless, since 
during the whole period of the Republic and the first 
two centuries of the Empire a large proportion of the 


*Constitutio Antoniana, A. D. 212. 
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inhabitants of the Empire did not enjoy the full privileges 
of Roman citizenship and the protection of Roman law, 
there can be little doubt that the lot of the majority of 
the deaf from birth must have been deplorable. 

In the early law of Rome the deaf-mute from birth 
was considered incapable; he was classed with the mad- 
man and the infant; he was unable to perform without 
assistance any legal act in his own behalf. Study 
of the passages to be found in the fragments of the 
writings of the jurisconsults bearing upon the deaf, 
and of the allusions to this class that are made in the 
various codifications of Roman law, reveals the fact 
that the jurists of the Empire made distinctions regard- 
ing the mental capacity of the deaf. Since the real 
nature of deaf-mutism was not understood and the fact 
that dumbness is but the necessary natural consequence 
of deafness from birth or early infancy was not compre- 
hended, it was generally accepted that those deaf and 
dumb from birth were necessarily more or less deficient 
in intelligence, and were not possessed of the requisite 
judgment and discretion necessary for the transaction 
‘ of legal business. Thus, Paulus,* in speaking of the class 
of deaf-mutes which would to-day be called uneducated 
congenital (or quasi-congenital) deaf-mutes, uses the 
term “surdus mutus” and places such persons in the 
same category with “impubes et perpetuo furiosus” as 
deficient in judgment or of incomplete understanding. 
Thus it is evident that Paulus knew that class of the 
deaf regarding which the chief problems of legal status 
arise. There is no doubt that Paulus realized that all 
the deaf were not to be classed as deficient in intelligence 
and judgment, for in a number of other passages in the 
fragments of his writings which we possess he admits 
those of the deaf who are not lacking in intelligence to 


*Paulus in the Digest: “de Iudiciis,” v, 1, 12, 2. 
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various business transactions.* The numerous passages 
in the fragments of the writings of Paulus which relate 
to the deaf show that he was familiar with the two prin- 
cipal classes of the deaf: the deaf from birth or early 
infancy, who in that day were supposed to be incapable 
of literate instruction; and the deaf who had become 
so after acquiring some education and who retained the 
ability either to speak or to write, or both. Although 
the term “surdus mutus” is not found often in the writings 
of the jurisconsults, the expression ‘‘surdus et mutus”’ 
is quite common in the fragments that have come.down 
to us.T 

According to the opinions of Paulus, Ulpianus, Pom- 
ponius, and Mecianus, the deaf and mute who were lack- 
ing in judgment or deficient in intelligence, and were 
therefore unable to manage properly their own affairs, 
could, should, and ought to be given tutors or curators 
as the circumstances of the case seemed to require. 
Ulpian also mentions the fact that the deaf and dumb 
are in the same position legally as prodigals and infants. § 
Cicero tells us that the laws of the Twelve Tables pro- 
vided for the appointment of curators for the insane 
and the ;rodigal.{ Though it is perhaps impossible to 
assign any particular date when tutors and curators 
were first provided for the deaf and dumb, the fact 
that the jurists just mentioned classed the deaf-mute 

*Digest: “de Reg. Iur.,” 1, 17, 124; Digest: “de acq. vel omitt. 
hered.,”’ xxix, 2, 93, 1-2; Paulus: “Recep. Sent.” iii, tit. 4. 

+Since Paulus and the jurisconsults here referred to lived several 
centuries before the time of Justinian, it is evident that De Gerando 
erred when he stated that Roman law maintained an absolute silence 
regarding deaf-mutes prior to Justinian’s time. 

tDigest: iii, 1, 3, 3; Digest: xxxvi, 5, 8, 3; Digest: xxvii, 10, 16; 
Digest: xxxvi, 1, 65, 3; Digest: 1, 4, 1, 5. 

§Ulpianus: “Frag.” tit. xii, 1, 2; Digest: iii, 1, 3, 3; Digest: xxvi, 
5, 8, 3. 
GCicero: “de Invent.’ ii, 50. 
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with the insane, the prodigal, and infants, without any 
discussion as to the propriety of the classification, seems 
to indicate that the deaf had in all probability been so 
classed at a much earlier date. It is certain that even 
the deaf and dumb from birth were granted legal pre- 
tection in the time of Paulus and Ulpian.* With the 
assistance of their curators they were permitted the enjoy- 
ment of practically the same legal privileges which were 
accorded pupils. Naturally the degree of liberty of 
action granted the deaf-mute varied according to the 
amount of intelligence manifested, but even when little 
intelligence was apparent, his interests were by no means 
left unguarded by the law. The deaf and dumb who 
gave sufficient evidence of intelligence were allowed to 
act without curators. Especially was this true of the 
adventitiously deaf, for they were generally conceded 
to be possessed of sufficient intelligence for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs if they knew how to write or 
retained their speech. Several passages in the writings 
of Gaius, Paulus, and Ulpian show that the deaf and 
dumb even when so born were in the time of these famous 
jurists permitted not only to acquire and inherit property, 
but when they manifested the necessary intelligence 
and comprehended the nature and import of their acts, 
they were allowed the management of it. Still it is easy 
to understand that at that early time the deaf and dumb 
from birth would generally as a matter of precaution 
have curators provided for them to assist in the manage- 
ment of their property, very much in the same way and 
for similar reasons as did infants and prodigals. 

Prior to the classification of Justinian there was perhaps 
no definite classification of the deaf by the Roman jurists, 
but it is a mistake to say that deaf-mutes are not men- 


*Digest: xliv, 7, 52, 9; Digest: 1, 17, 124; Digest: xxix, 2, 93, 
1 and 2; Digest; xlii, 5, 19-23; Digest: xxxvi, 1, 65, 3. 
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tioned in ante-Justinian legislation.* In commenting 
upon De Gerando’s statement heretofore cited, Dr. Peet 
suggests that in all probability those who were both deaf 
and dumb were in those early times left to be treated 
according to the discretion of the judge in view of the 
intelligence manifested.t| This seems to have been ex- 
actly the course pursued with regard to the deaf and 
dumb, as is proved by citations from the writings of 
the great jurists already mentioned, but the law pro- 
vided even for those who were deficient in intelligence. 
Numerous provisions in the fragments remaining of the 
writings of the great jurists show that the deaf and 
dumb received much more careful consideration during 
the time of the middle Empire than has generally been 
supposed. No positive provision has been found debar- 
ring the deaf-mute from birth as such from the exercise 
of his rights prior to the testamentary enactment ‘of 
Justinian. His intelligence determined his legal capacity, 
and the provisions remaining to us regarding the deaf 
show that the jurists did not wish to deprive any deaf 
man of the exercise of his legal rights, provided only 
that he possessed intelligence sufficient to act for himself. 
Hence, it appears that the first great distinction made 
was as regards the mental capacity of the deaf person 
whose rights were affected. Since this seems to have 
been the case, it is evident that a deaf-mute from birth 
would naturally have been granted as liberal exercise 
of the privileges of citizenship as he was able to prove 
himself entitled to. Unfortunately, however, education 
for the congenitally deaf was unheard of, and without 
the ability to write or speak, many formal legal acts 
could not be performed. But it is not improbable that 


*Ulpian: Digest: xxviii, 5, i; 2; Paulus: Digest: v, 1, 12, 2; also 
other citations already made. 
tPeet: Report Fourth Convention, p. 24. 
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a deaf-mute giving evidence of intelligence and judgment 
would have been accorded more privileges in ante-Justinian 
times than after the classification of the deaf by the 
Emperor. The basis for the classification of Justinian 
can be found in the writings of the jurists whose works 
were so largely drawn upon by Tribonian and his asso- 
ciates in the compilation of the Digest. It is evident that 
Paulus and Ulpian were acquainted with the chief 
classes mentioned by Justinian, and reference is also 
made in one of the extracts from an early jurist by Ulpian 
to the class of which Paulus makes no mention.* 

The question naturally arises as to what legal trans- 
actions deaf-mutes should be excluded from and to what 
negotiations they should be admitted by Roman law. 
When the formulary spirit of the Roman law is taken 
into consideration, it would naturally appear to be in 
accordance with the principles involved, to say that from 
those transactions which required the oral repetition 
of particular formule of words, the deaf and dumb would 


*The classes of the deaf with wh‘ch ante-Justinian jurists seem 
to have been more or less acquainted were: (1) The deaf and dumb 
who were deficient in intelligence. The point to be especially noted 
in this connection is that the jurists of the time of Paulus and Ulpian 
did not say that all the deaf and dumb from birth were deficient in 
intelligence; they left the way open to grant to each deaf-mute as 
liberal exercise of his rights as his capacity would warrant. Further- 
more, it should be noted that deaf-mutes of this class were granted 
legal protection, even without any action on their own part. 

(2) The deaf and dumb who were able to write: in other words, 
those who had lost their hearing after having acquired some literate 
education. 

(3) The deaf who retained their speech: such were naturally granted 
a more liberal exercise of their legal rights, especially in the Roman 
Empire, because of the formulary nature of the law. The ability 
to speak made compliance with formulary requirements possible. 

(4) The mute who were not deaf: frequent reference is made to 
such persons. They were early permitted the exercise of their rights 
as far as the formulary nature of the law would admit of, when they 
were not lacking in intelligence, but the early jurists seem to have 
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be excluded because of the physical impossibility of their 
compliance with the formulary requirements. But on 
the other hand it would seem natural and just that they 
should be admitted to those negotiations which could 
be entered upon by mere consensual agreement without 
the oral pronunciation of any verbal formula.* One 
of the important things to be noted in this connection 
is the fact that mere consensual agreement came to be 
recognized more and more as the law developed, and 
the possibility of valid, legal consent being given by a 
mere nod, sign, or gesture was distinctly recognized.t 
Modestinus is authority for the statement that even 
obligations might be formed by silent consent and that 
even a nod would answer. Ulpian refers to the fact 
that Celsus went even so far as to maintain that a person 
born deaf might be permitted to manumit, but undoubt- 


discovered that there was very frequently some mental defect when 


a person was possessed of normal hearing, and was mute without 
apparent physical cause. 

(5) The basis for the remaining class mentioned in Justinian’s 
famous constitution is found in a statement quoted in the Digest 
from the writings of Celsus. According to Ulpian, Celsus maintained 
that even persons deaf from birth should possess the right of manu- 
mission, which most writers seem to have disputed. Further reference 
will be made to this particular class when considering Justinian’s 
constitution, Code vi, 22, 10, 3, as concerning the possible existence 
even of such a class there has been much controversy. (See Guyot: 
pp. 61-63 and pp. 76-80; De Gerando: vol. i, pp. 27-31; Peet: Fourth 
Convention, pp. 24-26; Bonnefoy: pp. 77-78; Arnold: p. 8; Tilling- 
hast: Annals, xlvii, pp. 149-151.) 

*Guyot: p. 57: “Ab iis negotiis surdos et mutos arcendos esse, 
quae VERBA postulant; ad haec eos admittendos esse, quae NUDO 
CONSENSU, sine verbis ore prolatis, exitum sortiantur.”’ 

tDigest: “de Obl. et Act.,’”’ xliv, 7, 52,9. In referring to this fact 
Guyot remarks that he is not aware whether others have noted it 
or not, but that to him it seems very significant, especially since its 
application to the deaf and dumb in the matter of consensual agree- 
ments and contracts was such a simple matter. (Guyot: p. 58.) 
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edly in so holding Celsus took a stand far in advance 
of his time.* 

It is evident that the deaf and dumb would naturally 
be debarred from engaging in such formal and solemn 
acts as the making of stipulations, testaments, codicils, 
executory trusts, and donations mortis causa, at least 
so long as the ability to speak or to understand speech 
was requisite for the performance of these acts. In like 
manner, the deaf and dumb would be unable to take part 
in adoptions, emancipations, solemn manumissions, and 
would be excused from the duties of guardianship as 
long as verbal formalities were required to give validity 
to these acts. Also because of their inability to speak 
and hear they would not be chosen to act as judges, 
arbiters, witnesses, or procurators. They would also 
be barred from solemn entrance upon an inheritance 
because of the necessity of repeating the prescribed for- 
mula at the time of entry, which for a person both deaf 
and dumb would be physically impossible. Even for 
persons adventitiously deaf who retained their speech 
some of the above named acts were prohibited, as a person 
who could not hear was held to be unable to carry out 
the letter of the law as to the repetition of the formule 
made imperative on pain of nullity. The solemn forms 
of marriage, confarreatio et coemptio, could not be com- 
plied with by persons who were deaf, and dumb; neither 
could a deaf-mute buy and sell by the formal emptio 
venditio or mancipatio. But with the gradual elimination 
of many of the arbitrary forms once required and the 
substitution of simpler methods of procedure, the rights 
of deaf persons possessing a literate education had come 
to be recognized, and they were before the time of Justinian 
able to exercise their rights. Thus the deaf and dumb 
who gave evidence of appreciation of the nature and 


*Digest: xl, 9, 1. 
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import of their acts were admitted to be competent to 
exercise those of their rights for which no special verbal 
formula was necessary, though of necessity they were 
debarred from such as required on pain of nullity the 
oral repetition of certain prescribed words. 

Examining some of these matters a little more in detail 
one finds that from the formal stipulatio not only deaf- 
mutes but the deaf who were able to speak and the mute 
who were able to hear were debarred in the times of Paulus, 
Gaius, and Ulpian, and such appears to have been the 
case even in the time of Justinian.* The reason assigned 
for the exclusion of the deaf is that he who stipulates 
ought to hear the, words of the promissor and he who 
promises should hear the words of the stipulator; but 
it was specially stated that the hard-of-hearing and those 
having some impediment of speech were not to be included 
in this provision. And even the deaf were not entirely 
prohibited from the formal stipulatio, for as early as the 
time of Ulpian it was possible for them when they 
understood the nature and import of their acts to stipu- 
late or promise through an agent or servant. Thus the 
difficulty was in a measure overcome and the barrier 
removed.t 

All deaf persons were barred from the exercise of testa- 
mentary rights in the early civil law when testaments 
were solemn oral acts. Even later, when the making 
of a testament assumed the form of a fictitious sale, the 
deaf could not ecmply_with the formulary requirements. 
Thus in the times of Gaius and Ulpian the deaf did not 
possess the testamenti factio activa because they could not 
hear the words of the family emptor; the mute were 
deprived of the right to make testaments because they 


*Gaius in Digest: xliv, 7, 1, 14-15; Institutes of Gaius: iii, 105; 
Institutes of Justinian: iii, 19, 7. 
tUlpian in Digest: xlv, 1, 1, ‘‘pr. de Verb. Obl.” 
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could not speak the formal words of nuncupation.* How- 
ever, this is not at all surprising when the strict formality 
of the civil law with regard to the exercise of testamentary 
privileges is borne in mind. But there is in the Digest 
a quotation from the writings of Aemilius Macer which 
proves that not long after the time of Paulus and Ulpian 
provision was made for giving validity to the testaments 
of the deaf and dumb.f At first it was necessary to seek 
the special favor of the Emperor in order for a deaf person 
to avail himself of the privilege. It is uncertain when 
the permission was first granted, but it is practically 
certain that a deaf person able to speak or write was 
given the right to make a testament at least three cen- 
turies before the time of Justinian’s constitution.f{ 

When serving as soldiers the deaf and dumb were per- 
mitted to make military testaments, for the soldier’s 
testament was valid, however made, this special privilege 


*Rules of Ulpian: “Frag.’”’ xx, 9-13. 


+Digest: “qui test. fac. poss.,’’ xxviii, 1,7. Aemilius Macer wrote 
during the reign of Alexander Severus, A. D. 222-235. 


{The civil law seems to make no special recognition of any other 
mode for expressing one’s testamentary wishes than by the spoken 
or the written word: hence, the signs of one unable either to speak 
or to write would hardly have been accepted as satisfactory evidence 
of one’s intentions in so formal a matter as a testament. However, 
it is true that the statements of Paulus, Gaius, and Ulpian prove that 
fideicommissa could in their time be left by a nod or gesture. And 
in the writings of these great jurists there is to be found no special 
discrimination against the deaf and dumb from birth, for with them 
the only question seems to have been whether the deaf person involved 
was possessed of sufficient judgment and understanding. 

The blind were much better off in the matter of testamentary capac- 
ity in Roman law than were the deaf, for by the use of an additional 
witness to the number ordinarily required, a blind man could make 
a valid will.* This, however, was very natural, for it was a much 
simpler matter to introduce an extra witness to serve as eyes for the 
blind than it was to appreciate the innate intellectual capacity of a 
deaf and dumb person whose only means of communicating with 
his fellowmen was an improvised language of gestures. There seems 


E 
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having been granted by imperial constitutions.* A 
rescript of the Emperor Trajan provides that so long as a 
soldier making a military testament made it clear just 
what his wishes were, they were to be executed. A 
soldier who had become deaf and dumb through accident 
or disease would before obtaining his discharge have 
logically been permitted to make a testament in any 
manner in which he could do so, and provided the wit- 
nesses present had understood him, his testament would 
under the special law governing military testaments 
have been held to be valid. Even a deaf-mute from 
birth serving as a soldier would under the law have been 
granted the privilege of making a military testament, 
if able to express his wishes in a manner sufficiently clear 
to leave no doubt in the minds of the witnesses as to his 
intentions. There is no evidence, however, that such 
a case was ever considered in Roman law. 
A deaf-mute from birth could not leave a legacy or 
trust to be executed, neither could he make a codicil 
nor.a donation mortis causa, for to do these acts it was 
necessary that one possess the testamenti factio activa.t 
Although it was held in practice that a fideicommissary 
gift might be left by a mere nod or gesture and, although 
Gaius says that every one can leave particular objects, 
such as a slave, a vestment, or money, by fideicommissa, 
a deaf-mute from birth could not have done so since 
he did not possess the right to make a testament, being 
unable either to speak or write.~ But according to the 


ing with the deaf. Still, ash as been stated, in some cases deaf persons 
were permitted to act through agents or servants in other formal 
matters. (*Paulus: “Sent. Recep.” iii, tit. iv, 4.) 

*Rules of Ulpian: “Frag.” xxiii, 10; Digest: xxix, 1, 4; Inst. 
Just.: ii, tit. xi, 1-2; Sandars: pp. 244-246. 

tUlpian: “Frag.” xxv, 4; also in Digest: “de Legat.” xxx, 1, 2. 

tGaius: Inst. ii, 260 and 268; Digest: xxxii, 3, 21; Paulus: “Re- 
cep. Sent.” iv, tit. 1. 


to be no evidence that recourse was had to sworn interpreters in deal- 
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later law a deaf and dumb person able to make a testa- 
ment in writing would have been permitted to make 
fideicommissary gifts by means of gestures, and would 
also have been able to make donations mortis causa and 
to make a codicil even though he had not already made 
a testament. Mute codicils could be added to testa- 
ments already made, the codicil receiving life and force 
from the testament.* Even the deaf who were able to 
speak were unable to make a testament per aes et libram 
in the time of Gaius, but when the right of testament 
was granted by special favor of the Emperor, the priv- 
ilege of making codicils, donations mortis causa, and 
fideicommissary gifts naturally accompanied it. 

When adoption, emancipation, and manumission were 
solemn acts, the deaf and dumb, whether by nature or 
accident, could not take any active part in these cere- 
monies. In fact, either total deafness or mutism would 
prevent one from participating in the formal ceremonies 
required by the old law in order to adopt or to emancipate 
any one.t However, there is a passage in the Digest 
showing that a person who was mute from natural causes 
could nevertheless give his son in adoption if in some 
other manner than by speech he could make clear his 
intention, and in such a case the adoption was to be eon- 
firmed just as if it had been made in strict legal form.t 
Regarding manumission Paulus says that though a deaf 
and dumb man could not liberate a slave by the vindicta 
yet it was not prohibited that he do so through a letter 
or in the presence of friends.§ Marcianus states that 
a father having a deaf or dumb son might manumit him 
by the vindicta, but he adds that madmen could not 


*Digest: ‘de Iure Codic.” xxix, 7, 8, 3. 

+Gaius: i, 98 and 132; Just. Inst.: i, tit. xi and xii. 
tCalistratus in Digest: “de Adopt. et Emancip.” i, 7, 29. 
§Paulus: ‘Recep. Sent.” iv, tit. 12, 2. 
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manumit their sons.* It may well be doubted whether 
one deaf and dumb from birth would have been permitted 
to manumit by the vindicta, although the provision of 
Celsus referred to by Ulpian shows that he took the oppo- 
site view. At any rate after the provision made by 
Constantine, the deaf and dumb were given permission 
to manumit without speaking the solemn formula usually 
required. 

The deaf and dumb-were barred from formal solemn 
entrance upon an inheritance, although they could be 
instituted heirs by testament or inherit by intestate 
succession. In the time of Gaius the heir had to make 
a formal statement of his decision to accept the inheritance 
within the ‘period allowed for cretio; it was of no advan- 
tage to him if he used the goods of the inheritance as 
if he were heir unless he had pronounced the required 
verbal formula.t Hence it was impossible for the deaf 
and dumb to make formal entry. Even one able to write 
could not have complied with the necessary formality; 
however, the curators provided by law for the deaf and 
dumb who were more or less deficient were authorized 
to accept for those unable to act for themselves. Even 
later when the bonorum possessio came to be given by 
the preetors, the repetition of a precise verbal formula 
was at first required, but in the course of time the em- 
perors wisely provided that an express demand for the 
possession of the property need not be made, and that if 
the person entitled to possession signified in any manner 
within the appointed time his wish to accept the succes- 


*Digest: xii, 2, 10. 

+Hermogenianus: Digest: xl, 2, 23. However, this provision could 
hardly be held to apply to deaf-mutes from birth, who in that day 
would have been unable either to speak or to write. (See Gaius: 
ii, 18-37; Rules of Ulpian: “Frag.” xix, 2.) 

tGaius: ii, 165-166. 
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sion, he should have the full benefit of it.* The formal 
request was necessary until a constitution of Constantiust 
permitted the application to be made in any terms and 
before any magistrate, and another constitutiont excused 
those whom absence or ignorance of the proper course 
prevented from making application. Even in the time 
of Ulpian the deaf and dumb were admitted to the bo- 
norum possessio provided they knew how to manage their 
affairs.§ By the time of Justinian no application at all 
was required, any act manifesting the wish to have pos- 
session being deemed sufficient; therefore, even deaf- 
mutes from birth who were entitled to and manifested 
a desire for possession could obtain it by informal entry.4 

The deaf and dumb from birth were naturally excluded 
from acting as tutors, judges, arbiters, solemn witnesses, 
and procurators. ‘Even the adventitiously deaf who 
could speak and write could be excused from acting in 
those cases where they were not by law excluded. From 
Hermogenianus comes the statement that the deaf and 
dumb could not advantageously be tutors by operation 
of law, or by testament, or by any other mode.** The 
word ‘‘utiliter” in the passage seems to indicate, however, 
that a deaf and dumb person knowing how to write may 
have been permitted to act, though it was recognized 
to be a distinct disadvantage to have a tutor unable to 
speak or hear. The same would be true to some extent 
of a tutor able to speak and write but: unable to hear. 
Paulus states that for the accommodation of the pupil 
a person who became deaf and dumb after appointment 


*Sandars: pp. 380-388. 

tCode of Justinian: vi, 9, 9. 

tCode of Justinian: vi, 9, 8. 

§Ulpianus in Digest: ‘‘de bonorum possessione furioso, infanti, 
muto, surdo, ceco competente,” xxxvii, 3. 

Just. Code: vi, 9, 8-9. 

**Digest: ‘‘de legit. tut.,”’ xxvi, 4, 10, 1. 
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as tutor could be excused from acting as such and be 
replaced.* Paulus and Pomponius agree that a deaf man 
cannot be appointed tutor, giving as their reasons that 
a tutor should be able not only to speak but also to hear.t 
Since the deaf were debarred from appointment as tutors, 
it seems probable that they would not have been made 
curators, though of course in the former case the auc- 
toritas was required, while in the latter nudus consensus 
was ordinarily sufficient. 

The reasons for excluding the deaf from acting as judges 
and arbiters are practically the same as those given for 
their exclusion from positions of guardianship. Paulus, 
Ulpianus, and Pomponius agree that the deaf and dumb 
cannot act in the capacity of judge or arbiter.t They 
were also excluded from acting as procurators in formal 
legal matters,§ but they were permitted to perform such 
acts of administration as could naturally be entrusted 
to them.§ The deaf were also excluded from acting 
as witnesses to testamentary acts in the civil law. Even 
after the deaf who were able to speak or write had been 
given the right to make a testament, the law seems to 
have prohibited them from acting as witnesses to the 
testaments of others, but women, legal infants, slaves, 
and prodigals were also held to be incompetent.** 

However, from the foregoing instances cited one is 
led to the conclusion that in the majority of cases the 
deaf do not seem to have been deprived of their rights 
by the Roman law but rather to have been excused 


*Paulus in Digest: ‘‘de excusationibus,” xxvii, 1, 40; Digest: xxvi, 
1, 17; Digest: xxvi, 1, 8, 3. 

tDigest: xxvi, 1, 1, 2-3. 

tDigest: v, 1, 12, 2; Digest: iv, 8, 9, 1. 

§Paulus: ‘‘Recep. Sent.,”’ i, 3, 1. 

{Paulus in Digest: iii, 3, 43. 

**Ulpian: “Frag.” xx, 7; Inst. Just: ii, 10, 6; Sandars: pp. 239- 
241; T. and L. Gaius: p. 312. 
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from the assumption of responsibilities. Their interests 
seem to have been cared for and protected by the law 
as far as the understanding of their condition admitted 
of. The formal nature of the early law made compliance 
with its requirements by one unable to speak impossible 
in many instances, yet the law was not utterly unmind- 
ful of the unfortunate. As time went on and by a process 
of evolution the law of the City became the law of the 
World, the deaf were gradually permitted to share in 
that legal development as far as their inherent capa- 
bilities seemed to warrant. 

The question regarding the exercise of those rights 
to which the deaf and dumb were admitted by Roman 
law in ante-Justinian times has already been answered 
in a general way. It remains to enumerate more specif- 
ically the various privileges which a deaf-mute might 
enjoy without the intervention of his curator. It has 
been said already that deaf-mutes giving evidence of 
intelligence were able to perform such acts as could be 
performed solo consensu and. without the use of verbal 
formule. The totally illiterate deaf-mute, even when 
he gave evidence of more than average intelligence, could 
be admitted only to such negotiations as did not require 
words, either spoken or written. And since many deaf- 
mutes without any knowledge of spoken or written lan- 
guage would have seemed even more deficient’ in intelli- 
gence than they really were, it may be assumed that 
such deaf-mutes did not enjoy a very liberal exercise 
of legal rights. Nevertheless they were not barred from 
such acts as they gave evidence of ability to understand 
and perform. The deaf and dumb who could read and 
write were admitted to all acts that could be performed 
by simple consent and were held competent to exercise 
all those rights which did not require speech and hearing. 

Thus deaf-mutes could contract marriage in Roman 
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law provided only the conditions of juste nuptiw were 
fulfilled. Though from the nature of the case they 
were barred from the two most ancient and formal modes 
of forming the marriage tie, the solemn confarreatio and 
the coemptio, both of which had long since fallen into 
disuse, before the time of Paulus it was recognized that 
they were competent to form a marriage by usus. Pro- 
vided therefore the contracting parties were of lawful 
age, possessed the connubium, and manifested consent 
and intention, the marriage even of deaf-mutes from 
birth would have been legal, since the real tie of marriage 
was the consent of the parties manifested by the woman 
passing into the husband’s possession.* Paulus says 
that because deaf-mutes can contract marriage, they 
are competent to make dotal obligations.t ‘This state- 
ment therefore is proof both that the deaf did marry 
in his time, and that they made marriage contracts that 
were held to be legal. 

With regard to contracts in general it may be said that 
deaf-mutes could make pacts and agreements, make 
informal obligations, buy, sell, give, let, hire, form partner- 
ships, lend, deposit, and form contracts of mandate: 
they could do all those things which could be done by 
consensual agreement, even when not understanding 
verbal language, and those who had learned verbal lan- 
guage before becoming deaf and dumb were debarred 
from only the very formal acts which required special 
oral formule.t In the Digest and in the fragments re- 

*Sandars: pp. 93-95. 

tPaulus: Digest: “de iure dotium,” xxiii, 3, 73. 

tGuyot: p. 95. The summary made by Guyot in this connection 
is so plain and so much to the point that it is strange that it should 
have escaped attention. He says: “Possunt pacisci, possunt . se 
obligare, possunt emere, vendere, donare, possunt locare, conducere, 


societatem contrahere, mandare; possunt commodare, deponere; 
possunt omn‘a quae nudo consensu sine verbis fiant.” 
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maining of the writings of the jurists of ante-Justinian 
times are found numerous provisions indicating that the 
deaf and dumb could take an active part in informal 
negotiations provided they had sufficient intelligence.* 
The general provisions relating to consensual contracts 
and obligations indicate also that writing was not neces- 
sary nor was speech; nor was it necessary that anything 
other than consent between the parties be given; further- 
more, in such contracts each was bound to render to the 
other all that equity demanded.t When it is remembered 
that these privileges were granted to the deaf and dumb 
in most instances prior to the middle of the third century, 
one cannot but be impressed with the great care with 
which the Roman jurists considered the rights and inter- 
ests of a class of persons generally supposed to have been 
almost utterly disregarded in classical times. 

Another important privilege that must not be over- 
looked is the matter of succession. Deaf-mutes were 
not barred from the succession whether testate or intestate, 
When unable to manage the succession because of incom- 
plete intelligence, the law provided that curators be 
appointed for them, if not named by testament. Thus 
even the deaf-mute from birth could succeed to the inherit- 
ance without a will; or he might be instituted heir in 
the will. He could himself acquire the inheritance and 
act as heir; he could be provided for by fideicommissa, 
legata, and donations mortis causa; he could be admitted 
to bonorum possessio. As long as formal entry upon the 
inheritance was required by law, a deaf-mute could not 
act as heir without the assistance of a curator, but when 


*Paulus: “de pactis,”’ Digest: ii, 14, 4; Paulus: “Recep. Sent.’’ 
ii, 17, 10; Hermogenianus: “de donationibus,” Digest, xxix, 5, 33, 
2; Digest: “de proc. mun.” iii, 3, 43; Digest: ‘‘Paulus et Pomp. 
in communi dividundo,” x, 3, 29, 1. 

Gaius: iii, 185-137; Inst. iii, 22. 
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informal entry became possible, there was no reason 
why the deaf-mute could not act for himself if he knew 
what to do. It is probable that deaf-mutes were not 
often (in early times) made heirs by testament, for a 
substitution may generally have been made similar to 
that cited in the writings of Paulus.* However, it is 
a noteworthy fact that the aim of the substitution was 
not to deprive the mute of the inheritance, and in this 
particular instance when an heir was born to the mute 
son, the substitution was held to be void. Such sub- 
stitution did not invariably occur, for we have the state- 
ment of Ulpian that a deaf and dumb person could rightly 
be instituted heir.t Before the time of Justinian it had 
become customary for a deaf and dumb person, even 
when so born, to act as heir and to acquire the inheritance 
when he was appointed by testament or when he suc- 
ceeded by intestate succession, and he did not require 
the assistance of a curator unless he was unable to act 
without one.{t Such then was the status of the deaf 
and dumb in the Roman Empire in ante-Justinian times. 


ALBERT C. GAW, 
Assistant Professor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


*Digest: “Vulg. et pupill. substit.,” xxviii, 6, 43. 

tUlpian in Digest: “de hered. instit.,” xxviii, 5, 1, 2; “de acquir 
vel omitt. hered.,’”’ xxix, 2, 5. 

tInstitutes: ii, 19, 7; Code vi, 9, 8-9. 
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MORITZ HILL IN HIS LIFE AND WORK.* 


A MEMORIAL ON THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS 
BIRTH. 


Moritz Hii was born in the house of his grandparents 
at Reichenbach in Silesia. His father, a musician in the 
army, had to march with his regiment from its headquar- 
ters at Loewenberg, and his mother returned temporarily 
to the home of her parents, where she gave birth to Moritz 
Hill, December 8, 1805. In 1806 the troops returned to 
their old garrison, enabling the father to take his wife and 
child to him again. Here in Loewenberg the boy received 
his first instruction, which was but meager. The war 
compelled the family to change their residence several 
times, causing frequent interruptions in his studies. 

In 1815 his father received a position as town musician 
in Bunzlau, and from this time the boy pursued his studies 
without interruption. In the seminary there he prepared 
himself for a public school teacher after having previously, 
according to the custom of that time, studied music with the 
precentor of the church at Langenau near Hirschberg. In 
1825 he passed his teacher’s examination with high honors, 
the seminary faculty retaining him as an assistant teacher 
in the normal school and the orphanage connected with it 

To enable him to pursue his education further he re- 
ceived from the state in 1828 a grant which made possible 
for him a three years’ stay at Berlin. His extraordinary 
musical talent and his wonderful skill in the use of various 
musical instruments, which he had acquired at home in 


*Translated, with some abridgment, from “Zeitschrift fur Piada- 
gogische Psychologie, Pathologie und Hygiene,’’ vol. vii, No. 4, by 
Paut Lanes, M. A., instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, 
Wisconsin. 
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his youth, ripened in him the wish to become a music 
teacher in a seminary. He therefore devoted most of his 
time in Berlin to the study of music. He considered him- 
self fortunate in gaining the personal friendship of Zelter, 
Mendelssohn, and Bernhard Klein, and in being able to 
work under their direction. But he also strove to perfect 
himself in the sciences, and therefore attended lectures in 
the university on pedagogy, mathematics, geography, 
and _ history. 

His stay in Berlin was, as he said, the happiest period of 
his life. His views were broadened and his mental horizon 
was extended far beyond the vision of his former compan- 
ions. By associating with persons eminent in science, 
art, and society, he acquired the manners of a man of 
the world, which very much distinguished him from 
others of his own class. 

To his great sorrow this delightful time came to an end 
through his transfer to the Institution for the Deaf at 
Weissenfels. With reluctance he took up the new work 
forced upon him. At first he could find no pleasure in his 
work, and his chief, Seminary Director Dr. Harnisch, was 
obliged to reprimand him severely. What he had not 
been able to do from personal inclination he now felt con- 
strained to do from a sense of duty, and the longer and 
the more he worked, the greater grew his interest in the 
cause to which he devoted the rest of his life. In his long 
career of forty-four years as a teacher of the deaf, he finally 
became so interested in his work that he devoted to it not 
only his hours of duty but his leisure time as well. 

Hill did not lack honors, for his services were recognized 
by high and low. 

He was married twice, the first time to the daughter of 
Pastor and Superintendent Schmidt. The famous pro- 
fessor of the history of literature, Dr. Erich Schmidt 
of Berlin, is her nephew. His second wife was a Miss 
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Ramus and came from French Switzerland. Both mar- 
riages were childless. He died September 30, 1874. 
His second wife, who had been a faithful helpmeet in his 
declining years, died a few days before him. 

Simple, modest, and uneventful as was Hill’s outer life, 
its inner development was exceedingly fruitful. 

If we wish to know how Hill became a reformer of the 
method of educating the deaf we must take a retrospect of 
the conditions of the schools at that time. The Abbe de 
’Epée, the founder of the Paris school for the deaf, is 
regarded as the father of the manual method, while Samuel 
Heinicke, who established the first German institution at 
Leipsic,is generally called the founder of the oral method. 
Heinicke indeed taught his deaf-mute pupils speech, but 
he would not make known his methods. In his numerous 
writings about the deaf, everthing imaginable is discussed ex- 
cept hismethods. These he regarded as his private property 
and he would not impart them to others for less than 10,060 
thalers. After his death his heirs claimed they had in- 
herited the monopoly from him. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, they guarded their heritage poorly, for in their schools 
at Leipsic and Berlin articulation languished and dwindled 
away and was finally superseded by an artificial, unintel- 
ligible sign language. The method, if there had formerly 
really existed a detailed and systematic plan of instruction, 
had under Petschke and Dr. Grasshoff declined to a stupid 
routine. Hill during his stay in Berlin had become super- 
ficially acquainted with the instruction of the deaf thus 
conducted. 

Then School Counsellor Graser appeared. In his treat- 
ise, ‘‘The Deaf Restored to Society by Sight and Articu- 
lation,” he directly opposed former teachers of the deaf. 
These had in their writings insisted that the deaf-mute 
was a being radically different from a hearing person. He 
on the other hand credited the deaf with all the mental and 
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moral faculties of normal persons. They had isolated him 
from human society; he restored him to his place. Thev 
had considered it necessary to have special institutions in 
which the deaf child must be trained by a complicated 
method. He recommended that they be simply sent to 
the public schools and be taught together with the hearing. 
According to his theory it was who!ly immaterial whether 
a hearing person heard speech through the ear, or a deaf 
person read it from the lips. The one process was as simple 
and easy as the other. One can see to what exaggerations 
too bitter opposition may lead. It is an old truism that 
extremes often follow each other. 

There could hardly be a stronger contrast in methods 
than the pedagogical views of the contemporaries Dr. 
Grasshoff and Dr. Graser. The former sought the salva- 
tion of the deaf in the fullest possible development of the 
sign language, while the latter aimed at a pure Utopia 
through oral instruction. Though Graser’s plans were 
not feasible, they produced an extensive revision of the 
old principles on which the education of the deaf had 
formerly been based. 

Dr. Grasshoff's suggestion to establish separate colonies 
for all the adult deaf was equivalent to a declaration of 
the failure of the German method, while Dr. Graser, 
following the speculative tendencies of a philosopher of 
the old school, lost his footing. His doctrines were scien- 
tifie soap bubbles which attracted and fascinated by their 
brilliancy, but which dwindled away into nothing as soon 
as they came into contact with reality. 

When Hill studied existing methods of instruction, he 
was, impartial, as he had previously taken but little 
interest in the education of the deaf. It was evident that 
neither Dr. Grasshoff nor Dr. Graser had exerted an influ- 
ence upon him. We therefore find it natural that he 
made his investigation without any partiality. Sagaciously 
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he examined the different systems and industriously he 
tried them in practice. Through his theoretical delibera- 
tion and his practical application he came to the conclu- 
sion that both were at fault. While at first he had merely 
done his duty in order to give Harnisch, with whom he was 
not on good terms, no cause for complaint, the zeal of the 
investigator now spurred him on. He felt himself called 
to change the course of deaf-mute education. He 
wanted to find new paths to firm ground in the domain of 
methods. After his ambition had once been aroused, his 
extraordinary zeal and industry would not permit him to 
be satisfied with the mere performance of his duties, but 
developed an extraordinary literary activity. 

At first he unsparingly criticized the representatives of 
the old school. In his writings he subjected them to an 
annihilating censure. He struck the old decayed system 
so hard that the structure cracked in all its joints and 
collapsed, and on its ruins he built a new system of in- 
struction better adapted to the needs of the deaf. 

In his labors his thorough pedagogical education proved 
of great help. He had grown up in an atmosphere where 
the breath of Pestalozzi’s spirit was omnipresent. While 
he was at Bunzlau there were laboring in the seminary at 
that place Hoffman, Henning, Dreist, Dr. Krueger, Karow, 
and Kawerau, several of whom had been pupils of Pesta- 
lozzi. In Berlin he was obliged to attend the Plamann 
Institute, which had been charged by the Prussian gov- 
ernment with the task of familiarizing young teachers in 
their own country with the methods of instruction of the 
great Swiss pedagogue. At Weissenfels Hill became ac- 
quainted with Pestalozzi’s methods in a modified form. 
Harnisch was not a direct pupil of Pestalozzi and for that 
reason he did not entertain the strict notions regarding the 
basic principles of formal education that prevailed at 
Bunzlau. To the question whether he was a Pestalozzian 
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he did not give an unconditional “ Yes,” but said: ‘‘Yes, if 
by that term one means a teacher the object of whose 
efforts is the general education of the child and not mere 
memory training and meaningless mental drills, and who 
finds the means to attain it in his love for the work.”’ 
Though Harnisch was not a direct disciple of Pestalozzi, 
and had not experienced the personal influence of ‘‘this 
man of fire and love” by direct contact, he was still an 
enthusiastic disciple who in general followed the principles 
of ‘the sage of Yverdon” but in detail made changes 
according to his own judgment. To Hill it was an ines- 
timable advantage that he could live and teach in schools 
where Pestalozzianism prevailed, especially with its two 
main tendencies, the strict and the free. It thus became 
possible for him to utilize in the education of the deaf those 
principles which had found acceptance in general educa- 
tion. As Pestalozzi declared observation to be the basis 
of all knowledge, so Hill based the whole education of the 
deaf, both oral and mental, on active observation. His 
oral instruction he based on the development of the mother 
tongue by the hearing child. 

Not only did Hill skilfully utilize what he found imme- 
diately about him; he also traveled to become acquainted 
with other institutions of learning. 

He especially studied the masterworks of pedagogy and 
its auxiliary sciences in order to utilize their treasures in 
his instructions. Thus in the grouping of his objective 
material he in general pursiied Denzel’s plan, and in his plan 
of language instruction we can see the influence of Becker’s 
writings (Ueber die Methode des Unterrichts in der deut- 
schen Sprache. Schulgrammatik der deutschen Sprache. 
{On the Method of Instruction in the German Language. 
School Grammar of the German Language.] Both pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1832). Nowhere, however, did he 
merely imitate; he vigorously grasped and assimilated 
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everything of value, and after using it in his practical work 
he incorporated it in his writings as a separate whole. 

Hill’s works are: 

A. Theoretical writings for the use of the teacher (in 
chronological order): 

1. Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht der Taubstummen. 
Sonderabdruck aus Diesterweg’s ‘ Wegweiser fiir deutsche 
Lehrer.” (Guide for the Instruction of the Deaf. Reprint 
from Diesterweg’s “Guide for German Teachers.’’] 1838. 

2. Vollstindige Anleitung zum Unterricht taubstum- 
mer Kinder im mechanischen Sprechen, Absehen, Schrei- 
ben und Lesen. [Complete Guide for the Instruction of 
Deaf Children in Mechanical Speech, Lip-reading, Writing, 
and Reading.] 1839. 

3. Anleitung zum Sprachunterrichte taubstummer Kin- 
der. Fiir Pfarrer und Lehrer. [Guide for the Instruction 
in Speech of Deaf Children. For Pastors and Teachers]. 
1840. 

4. Kurze Nachricht iiber die Taubstummenanstalt zu 
Weissenfels. [Brief Report on the Institution for the 
Deaf at Weissenfels.} 1853. 

5. Beleuchtung der in preussischen Gesetzen enthaltenen 
Bestimmungen iiber taubstumme Personen. [Light on 
the Prussian Laws concerning the Deaf.] 1861. 

6. Der gegenwirtige Zustand des Taubstummenbild- 
ungswesens in Deutschland. [The Present Condition of 
Deaf-Mute Education in Germany.] 1866. 

7. Grundziige eines Lehrplanes fiir Taubstummen- 
anstalten. [Outlines of a Course of Instruction for Insti- 
tutions for the Deaf.] 1867. 

8. Die Geistlichen und Schullehrer im Dienste der 
Taubstummen. [Clergymen and School Teachers in the 
Service of the Deaf.| 1868. 

9. Die neuesten Vorschlige zur Férderung des Taub- 
stummenbildungswesens. [The Latest Suggestions for 
Promoting the Education of the Deaf.] 1872. 
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10. Entwurf eines Reglements fiir das Taubstummen- 
bildungswesen. [Plan of a Course of Study for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf.] 1874. 

B. Bildersammlung fiir Taubstumme. [Collection of 
Pictures for the Deaf.] 1841. (Twenty-four sheets, each 
with sixteen illustrations of separate objects. In black 
and in colors.) 

C. Schoolbooks for the use of children. (In the order 
that they are to be used by children in school.) 

1. Lesefibel fiir Volksschulen und Taubstummen- 
anstalten. [Primer for Public Schools and Institutions for 
the Deaf.] 1853. 

2. Erstes Worter- und Sprachbuch fiir Taubstumme, 
[First Spelling and Language Book for the Deaf.] 1853. 

3. Elementar-Lese- und Sprachbuch. [Elementary 
Reader and Language Book.] 1854. 

4. The same, Volume II. 

5. Kleine Erzthlungen fiir Kinder. [Short stories for 
Children.] 1848. 

6. Lese- und Sprachbuch fiir Oberklassen in Taubstum- 
menanstalten. [Reader and Language Book for Higher 
Classes in Institutions for the Deaf.] 1843. 

7. Biblische Geschichten aus dem alten und neuen 
Testamente fiir Volksschulen. [Bible Stories from the 
Old and New Testament for Public Schools.} 1853. 

8. Biblische Geschichten des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
mentes mit passenden Spriichen versehen, zunichst fiir 
Taubstumme. [Bible Stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ment with Suitable Quotations, primarily for the Deaf.] 
1847. 

D. Articles in periodicals: Darmstaedter Allgemeine 
Schulzeitung; Organ der Taubstummen- und _ Blinden- 
anstalten; Brandenburger Schulblatt; Diesterwegs Rhein- 
ische Blaetter; Zerrenners “Zwanglose Hefte;’’ Wissen- 
schaftliche Zeitschrift von Vieweg in Braunschweig: 
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Deutsche Allgemeine-, Hannoversche-, und Breslauer 
Zeitung. 

E. A literary legacy of many unpublished papers. 

After Hill had exposed the faults of the old school and 
lashed the shortcomings of its representatives; he turned 
to constructive work. In his first three theoretical writings 
he established a new educational system which embraced 
all the pedagogical knowledge of the time. In his Leitfaden 
he sketched the ground plan and in his two Anleitungen he 
gave a complete description of his system of instruction, 

In the smaller Anleitung Hill speaks of the instruction in 
writing which deals with the comprehension and making 
of letters, and in the larger one he discusses language 
instruction in which conceptions and ideas should be 
aroused in the pupil, and the pupil should learn to express 
his thoughts and ideas and to understand the thoughts and 
ideas expressed by others. 

The Vollsténdige Anleitung, the first work, which in com- 
parison with the Anleitung zum Sprachunterricht was only 
of small extent, differed in two ways from similar works. 
The great excellence of this book consisted in its peculiar 
presentation of instruction in speech. There existed 
a large number of similar works before its appearance, 
which also gave descriptions of how the individual sounds 
should be developed with the deaf; but none was written 
with such care and understanding. In describing each 
sound, Hill wrote a special paragraph pointing out mistakes 
likely to be made by deaf pupils in produeing them, and 
showing how to correct them. 

Under the old system the deaf were generally first 
taught the vowels and then the consonants. Hill first 
went through the alphabet in order to fix firmly whatever 
the pupils already possessed. In his class instruction he 
then developed individual sounds in the following order: 
h, a, u, i; p, t, k; 0, e; au, ai, (ei); f, ss, ch; w, s, j; 4; b, 
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d, g; sch; m,n, ng; 1; r; 6, ii, (aii), z, x. By taking 
vowels and consonants in mixed order (arranged according 
to difficulty of pronunciation) he was soon able to form 
short words. 

He developed three separate courses aiming at: 1. Cor- 
rectness of pronunciation; 2. Accenting of syllables in 
words and words in sentences; and 3. Fluency. 

The other great advantage of Hill’s method consisted in 
the attention given to lip-reading. 

Though speech had been taught in all the schools, the 
deaf-mute could not converse because he had not learned 
to read the lips. In Vienna lip-reading was considered 
impossible and in Prussia the case was not much different. 
Now since articulation could only be used in a one-sided 
manner as a method of communication, the teachers of 
the deaf and their pupils, when not speaking to the hearing, 
were forced to accompany their words with signs. But 
as the natural sign language differs in structure from our 
speech, it had to be changed to conform with our language. 
Thus there arose in Vienna, Leipsic, and Berlin special 
systems of signs which not only differed from the French 
system but also from one other. A characteristic of Hill’s 
method consisted in the fact that lip-reading was constantly 
practised. Thus oral communication between the teacher 
and his pupils, and of the latter among themselves, was 
first made possible. Hill did not use the arbitrary and 
unintelligible “word signs;’’ only to the natural sign lan- 
guage did he concede a place in his instruction. 

His second Anleitung may be regarded as a contin- 
uation of the first. In it he gives a detailed plan of artic- 
ulation instruction. Its broad range and minute details 
insure this book lasting success. This “larger Anleitung,”’ 
as it is called for short, therefore is one of the most impor- 
tant works in the literature of the education of the deef. 
From its appearance dates a new era in the history of deaf- 
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mute education, for Hill here completely broke with the 
old system and gave the whole development a new direc- 
tion. 

With an ingenious grasp he expressed the substance of 
his method in the utterance ‘“‘Speech must become spon- 
taneous with the deaf!’ How this was to be accom- 
plished he showed with logical keenness. 

His investigations culminated in the following principles: 

1. The deaf-mute upon entering school lacks all concep- 
tion of language. 

2. Language teaching must therefore not only deal with 
the formation of signs and connection of these signs with 
ideas, but it must also develop the mental capacities and 
the creation of ideas. 

3. As the sign language cannot be regarded as a language 
that needs only to be translated into speech, and as it 
therefore does not form a satisfactory foundation for learn- 
ing speech, and as its application in life is subject to great 
limitations, the aim of the education of the deaf, which is a 
thoroughly practical one, permits of the occasional use of 
the sign language but not of its artificial extension and 
development. 

4. If the cultivation of language is to gain the signifi- 
cance for the deaf that it has for the hearing, and remain 
the means for their continued mental development, we 
must strive to make their language spontaneous. 

The attainment of this result was generally impossible 
under the old method, as single chapters of the grammar 
governed the progress of instruction. Language devel- 
opment based on grammatical rules is unnatural, as 
everybody knows from experience. 

In the language instruction of his pupils Hill followed 
the plan suggested by the language development of the 
hearing child. The development of language in the deaf- 
mute as nature produces it in the hearing child was there- 
fore made the basic principle of his school work. 
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From this he evolved the following subordinate rules: 

1—Awaken in the pupils the thirst for language, 
especially for speech. 

2—Should this sueceed, then introduce objects to your 
pupils and use language in direct connection with them, 

3—In the presentation of language material, as well as 
in the introduction of language expressions, follow the 
language needs of the pupil and the natural development 
of children in general. 

4—Jn the language instruction of the deaf always uni- 
formly pursue the following four objects: 

a) The development of the intellect. 

b) The acquisition of language. 

c) The development of fluency of language-expression, 
which includes 

d) The development of mechanical proficiency in 
speech, lip-reading, reading, and writing. 

5—Especially practise the elements, returning to them 
frequently. 

6—Divide the whole instruction into small ensembles, 
practise the lessons thoroughly, and review frequently. 

7—Practise speech at all times and places and insist 
upon its use by the pupils. 

Director Walther in his history of deaf-mute instruction 
writes: ‘‘ By these principles Hill gave the methods of the 
grammarian their death blow. In them the reform of the 
new system of German instruction finds expression.”’ 

While Hill advocated objective and language instruc- 
tion exclusively by means of speech, in religious instruction 
he not only permitted the use of the sign language together 
with speech, but absolutely demanded it. Thus he once 
wrote: ‘‘It is not only contrary to the nature of the 
deaf and the nature of religious instruction, but it also 
betrays a misconception of the German method to use in 
religious instruction only the spoken or written word 
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without the aid of pantomime and signs. Not only must 
the teacher’s thoughts find expression in his attitude and 
facial expression, but he must also explain the spoken 
word by pantomine and signs if religious instruction is 
to exert its proper influence on the deaf.’’* 

In the second and third decade of the past century, 
School Counsellor Graser, by his activity, had succeeded 
in interesting the authorities and the teaching profession in 
the generalization of deaf-mute instruction. His writings 
for that reason received a large circulation; but in the 
fourth decade they were superseded by Hill’s books. The 
views on deaf-mute instruction contained therein found 
general adoption in a surprisingly short time. But Hill’s 
services were rendered not only in the province of literature. 
He combined in himself the sagacious theorist and the clever 
practician, and it would be hard to decide whether he was 
more eminent as a teacher or as an author. 

While Graser left it to others to carry out his theories, 
Hill put his ideas into practice in his institution and thus 
gave the best proof of their usefulness. Weissenfels 
became the Mecea of all ambitious teachers; they went 
there to observe the master at his work. As regards outer 
conditions, they found little enough. The institution 
had no home of its own. It had to content itself alter- 
nately with several narrow, dark rooms in the old ducal 
hunting-lodge of Saxony-Weissenfels and cramped quarters 
in the inn “Zum Rautenkranz.’’ The tables and chairs 
were of the most primitive kind, and an eye accustomed 
to the school arrangements of to-day would regard them as 


Germany, his advocacy of the use of the natural language of signs 
in the education of the deaf was not limited to religious instruction 
See his Gegenwirtige Zustand, pages 89, 90, quoted in President Gal- 
laudet’s “Report on Deaf-Mute Instruction in Europe,’’ pages 29, 
30.—E. A. F. 


actually antediluvian. There the thin, pale man stood ; 
*While Hill condemned the artificial word-signs prevailing in £ 
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for over four decades, teaching from early to late, fasci- 
nating and captivating all his colleagues who attended his 
instruction. None left without having gained something. 
All took home with them new inspiration and courage for 
their work. His fame thus spread beyond the confines of 
Germany; representatives of all nations of the civilized 
world poured in to sit at the feet of the master. Professor 
Giulio Ferreri of Rome, the editor of “Educazione dei 
Sordomuti,” says truly: ‘ Hill’s work concerns not only 
Germany, but the whole world of the deaf.”’ 

Some of Hill’s writings have been translated into the 
French, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Finnish languages, 
and his pictures are to be found in all English institutions 
where the oral method is used. 

It was a great occasion for the Weissenfels Seminary 
and the School for the Deaf connected with it, when the 
constellation Harnisch, Henschel, and Hill shone in the 
pedagogical sky there and sent its rays far out into 
all lands. Triumphantly the light burst through to the 
most distant schoolrooms where a lack of understanding 
in the employment of didactic means had prevailed, and 
reanimated what had formerly been paralyzed by a dead- 
ening mechanism. Even after Harnisch had retired to 
the ministry and Henschel and Hill alone continued to 
act as the standard bearers of the traditions of that brilliant 
period, educators long continued to speak with grateful 
hearts of the three H’s at Weissenfels. 

To sum up Hill’s life work, his services may be brought 
under the following heads: 

I. Through Hill the German method of instructing the 
deaf entered into a new stage of development, since he 
followed the laws of language development with hearing 
children in his plan of language instruction for the deaf. 
By so doing he brought the method of deaf-mute in- 
struction into touch with general pedagogy. 
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II. In particular he introduced a systematic objective 
instruction in language, in which the language need of the 
pupils was recognized. 

III. By the principle of direct oral communication he 
discarded the artificial signs not generally intelligible in 
favor of speech. 

IV. Besides language instruction he accorded to instruc- 
tion in religion, arithmetic, and the sciences their due place 
in the curriculum of a school for the deaf. 

V. He not only built up a theoretical system, but carried 
out his ideas in practice in his institution and thus most 
effectively demonstrated the excellence of his method. 

VI. He provided for the dissemination of his method, 

1, by the training of teachers of the deaf who afterwards 
labored in his spirit at other schools; 

2, by the instruction of foreign teachers of the deaf; 

a, by his example upon the occasion of transient visits 
to his institution; 

b, by a series of carefully written theoretical works; 

c, by an extended correspondence; 

d, by the preparation of school books for the use of 
children, by which the foundation was laid for instruction 
after his method. 

The preceding brief sketch has endeavored to, show 
how important Hills’ influence has been in the development 
of the system of deaf-mute education; his eminent services 
in this special province give him a place of honor in the 
history of pedagogy for all time. 

E. REUSCHERT, 


Instructor in the Royal Institution, 
Berlin, Germany. 
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FIRST STEPS IN TEACHING LANGUAGE TO OUR 
LITTLE ONES.*—II. 


THE SECOND TERM. 


WriTING short stories is beneficial in various ways but 
must not be attempted until the child has a sufficient 
vocabulary to construct simple sentences and the proper 
understanding of the relation of the verb to its subject 
and the use of the three persons. 

If he is ever to be able to use language correctly, the 
foundation must be built slowly and steadily. This 
work cannot be hurriedly done if it is to be successful. 

At first the children simply have stories to copy in 
their books to be studied in the evening. The object -.of 
this is three-fold: first, it familiarizes them with the 
personal pronouns of the three persons to be used in 
stories; second, it reviews what they have learned; third, 
it encourages the habit of reading. 

For the first few days only a few sentences and the 
pronoun “he” are given in one story, using the same 
verbs but a different subject. 

Every time a story is given the action should be per- 
formed by the child named. This interests and amuses 
the class. After a few stories have been learned and 
reviewed they should all be given over again, using a 
different pronoun—She; then both “He” and “She” may 
be used in the same lesson. 

The teacher must be careful about the pronoun “I” 
when a child comes to his own name. Illustrative lessons 
are given on the following pages: 


*Continued from the May number of the Annals, page 225. 
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Ellis sits. 
He writes. 
He reads. 
Joseph sits. 
He writes. 
He reads. 
Willie plays. 
He runs. 
He falls. 
He laughs. 
Long plays. 
He runs. 
He falls. 
He laughs. 


You read. 
You write. 


You study. 


You rest. 


Joseph plays. 


He sits. 
He writes. 
He sleeps. 
Ellis plays. 
He sits. 
He writes. 
He sleeps. 
Olivia sits. 
She writes. 
She reads. 


Carrie plays. 


She runs. 
She falls. 
She laughs. 
Elsie sits. 
She eats. 
She talks. 
She laughs. 


Johnston studies. 


He rests. 
He sleeps. 


He awakes. 
Mazie works. 
She sits. 

She sleeps. 

She awakes. 
She drinks. 
Carmean works. 
He sits. 

He reads. 


Long sits. 

He eats. 

He talks. 

He coughs. 

Miss Porter sits. 
She sews. 

She talks. 

She writes. 

Mr. Kiesel talks. 
He walks. 

He writes. 

He coughs. 

I stand. 

I turn. 

I hop. 

I fall. 


I work. 

I sit. 

I eat. 

I drink. 
You write. 
You stop. 
You talk. 
You read. 
Ellis plays. 
He stops. 
He sits. 
He studies. 
Johnston stumbles. 
He falls. 
He cries. 
He limps. 
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He rises. Carmean plays. 
He plays. He runs. 
Grace sits. He stumbles. 
She sews. He laughs. 
She rises. Mamie sweeps. 
She bows. She stops. 
Mamie sleeps. She rests. 
She awakes. She reads. 
She coughs. Elsie works. 
She rises. She sweeps. 

She talks. 

She sits. 

She rises. 


The pronoun ‘‘ You” may be taught in the meantime, 
as: 
You talk. Joseph plays. 
You write. I laugh. 


You bow. You write. 

_ You rise. Willie dances. 
‘You sleep. A man falls. 
You eat. A woman sews. 
You read. You lie down. 

I hop, ete. 


It will be well to let the children practise often with 
new verbs and new names of objects. Irregular verbs 
are given also: 

I ery. I study. 

A girl cries. You study. 
You cry. A boy studies. 
Willie cries. Mary studies. 
A woman cries. A man studies. 
I ery. I ery. 

Grace cries. A girl studies. 
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TEACHING NUMERALS. 


Numerals are now taken up from one to ten. The 
children may be taught to put the ending s to the plural, 
using figures and numerals later: 


1 boy. 1 dog. 1 cat. 
1 boy. vir). 1 dog. 1 cat. 


2 boys. 2 girls. 2 dogs. 2 cats. 


1 boy. : A cow. 
1 dog. A pig. 
1 girl. 2 girls. A bird. 
1 cat. 2 cats. A hen. 
1 cow. 2 cows. A duck. 
1 pig. 2 pigs. A rabbit. 
1 horse. 2 horses. A frog. 
A bear. 
A horse, ete. 


A boy runs. Two boys run. 

A dog runs. Two dogs run. 

A horse runs. Two horses run. 
A boy stands. Two boys stand. 
A horse stands. Two horses stand. 
A bird stands. Two birds stand. 
A cat sleeps. Two cats sleep. 

A hen sleeps. Two hens sleep. 
A goat jumps. Two goats jump. 
A girl sits. Two girls sit. 


For Dritt anp REVIEW. 


A boy dances. A rabbit hops. 
Two boys dance. I hop. 
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Two girls sew. 

A girl sews. 

I talk. 

Two boys talk. 
You bow. 

A woman bows. 
A dog swims. 
Two dogs swim. 
Two ducks swim. 
A duck swims. 

A fish swims. 
Two cows eat. 
Two horses drink. 
A cow eats. 

A horse drinks. 


A man. 

A woman. 
A child. 

A butterfly. 
A sheep. 

A fish. 

A child. 

A baby. 


A sheep. 


A man sits. 

A man talks. 

A man works. 

A man digs. 

A man rides. 

A woman stands. 
A woman rises. 
A woman kneels. 
A woman rides. 


Two birds hop. 
Two boys turn. 
A baby plays. 


Two horses stumble. 


A baby stumbles. 
Papa works. 
Mamma sweeps. 
Grace rises. 

A lady rises. 

A woman sings. 
A man sings. 
Two birds sing. 
A dog fights. 
Two dogs fight, ete. 


Two men. 

Two women. 
Two children. 
Two butterflies. 
Two sheep. 

Two fishes. 
Three children. 
Three babies. 
Three sheep, ete. 


Two men sit. 
Two men talk. 
Two men work. 
Two men dig. 
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A child falls. Two children fall. 
A child plays. 

A child cries. 

A child stumbles. 

A child rests. 

A lady reads. 

A lady eats. 

A fly flies. 

A sheep stands. 

A fish swims. 


A man sleeps. A fish dies. 

Two children hop. A pony stands. 
Two women ride. Two ponies eat. 

A fly flies. Two men work. 

A child smiles. Two mice run. 

A baby rises. Two children dress. 
Two babies creep. A mouse dies. 


Two men rest. A pony limps. 

A man studies. Two ponies play. 

I study. Two children slide. 

A mouse bites. A child screams. 
Two women iron, 


These examples may be modified, simplified, and am- 
plified at the discretion of the teacher, using of course 
the simplest first and reviewing often. 

From fifteen to twenty minutes a day should be given 
to these lessons throughout the rest of the year. There 
will be difficulties with the irregular plurals that only 
time and practice can overcome. But the way is made 
easier by the children’s knowledge of the three personal 
pronouns and the singular and plural numbers, with the 
added advantage of the habit of thinking for themselves. 

It will be found useful to save suitable pictures when- 
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ever one comes across one. Paste these in a scrap-book: 
They may be arranged according to number; for instance, 
on the first page one dog or one cat or whatever the object 
may be. On the second page two objects. They may 
also illustrate verbs. The scrap-book which I have com- 
piled contains illustrations of over seventy-five verbs, 
mostly intransitive. Some transitive verbs are taken that 
can be used without their objects, as eat, drink, bite, 
read, ete. 

These pictures are of invaluable help—the children 
never tire of looking at the ever-changing panorama. 

After eight or ten evening lessons have been given, have 
a review, as a new lesson every day is too tiresome. The 
children have no copying to do until the old lessons are 
over and thus have more time for other work. 


COMMANDS. 


Commands are now given; these serve to review all 
the verbs. Capital letters are here introduced. Write out 
a list of verbs written in small letters and opposite use 
the capital thus: “bow, Bow.” Only one verb is written 
on the board at a time, and each child should be given a 
chance to act out some command. When the children 
get the idea five or more commands may be given at once. 
The words are written and the action performed by one 
child and each child forms a sentence. The words must 
be looked at only once or twice before writing: The child 
who performs the action writes: 

I) The other children using the name of the 

I -child who performed the action. If they do not 

1) remember to use the word “He” in the last two 
sentences, they are sent to look over their old lessons in 
their books. Perhaps they find the right name, but as 
it is used with a different verb they are puzzled. At 
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last a bright look lights up the faces of several and they 
“whisper” on their fingers the pronoun for which they 
are searching. Those who cannot find it out for them- 
selves are helped by the teacher writing on the board: 
Johnston writes. 
— plays. 
—— sits. 
A child is now called upon to illustrate the action of 
the verb. 


Hop Stand 


Stop >Carmean. S | 
P Study 


Turn J Write 
Come - 

Same com- 

mands as >Grace. > Grace. 

as above. 

Run > 

( Marshall. Elsie. 

Bow J Slide 

Same } Mazie. Same \ Miner. 

Rise 

Carmean. 


Kneel J 


Commands may be given orally, manually, or in writing. 
They may be given by the teacher or by one of the pupils. 
Slips of paper may be used, having written commands on 
them to be distributed among the class. 

Originality in a pupil is always encouraged. If he 
reverses the order of the verbs no correction is made. He 
will in time become more methodical. 
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THE Use or “ Anp.”’ 


These commands are so nearly like former lessons that 
they may be changed by having two of the children per- 
form the actions together. For instance spell (to Grace 
and Mazie, who stand in the middle of the room) “ Walk,” 
and make them walk. Then have Grace write “ Mazie - 
and I walk.”’ Mazie writes “Grace and I walk,’’ while 
the others write “Grace and Mazie walk.”’ 

The introduction of “and” makes this harder than any 
previous lesson. Such sentences as these may be pro- 
duced: ‘Grace and walk.” ‘Grace walk I walk.” 
“Grace walks Mazie ands.” The only thing to be done 
is to go back to the old way. Let Johnston walk. All 
write correctly “Johnston walks.” Then let Carmean and 
Johnston walk, and write on the board, Carmean and John- 
ston ——. Thus they are led up to the correct sentence. 
In using the old lesson have one perform the action, then 
two. 

xamples: 

Elsie sits. 

Olivia sits. Elsie and Olivia sit. 
Carrie laughs. 

Mary laughs. Carrie and Mary laugh. 


If this is found too difficult for the class it may be 
omitted for a time. Write on paper occasionally sen- 
tences with the names of the children in the class, and a 
few outside, and have them read these and transfer them 
to the board. All the names and verbs used are familiar 
to the pupils, so no explanations are necessary. They 
must study to retain the positions of names with ‘‘and”’ 
and verbs. This work may be varied at the discretion of 
the teacher. 
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WRITING SENTENCES From Toys. 


Have a number of toy objects placed on a table and 
let the children pick out any of which they know the 
name. Make it perform an action and let the children 
write: 

A boy stands. 

A girl stands. 

A horse stands. 

A cat eats. 

A dog and a cat eat. 

A woman and baby sleep. 
A horse and a cow drink. 


Pictures may be used in conjunction with these toys. 
Use the pictures in the scrap-book which is devoted to 
the use of numerals. Begin with the picture of one object 
and lead up to two, bringing in the use of “and.” 


Names should be written under the objects for the 
first few sentences, but the children must remember them 
as soon as possible. 

Show a picture of two persons or two animals and have 
them write “Two boys,’ “‘Two rabbits,” ete. Then 
alternate with “A boy anda dog,” ete. The child must 
be trained to think and judge for himself. 

The following is good to encourage original sentences 
and may be written on the blackboard: 


Sadie and Mary . 

Willie and I ——. 

A dog and a cat ——. 

A woman and a girl ——. 

Four cows and two horses ——. 

After the old lessons have been reviewed so that the 

children are pretty familiar with the work, stories differing 
a little from the first are given. Examples: 
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A man sits. A boy skates. 
He reads. He slips. 
He writes. He falls. 
He talks. He cries. 

The lessons do not have to be explained now. Story 
writing calls forth more exertion and thought than simply 
relating the actions of a child in the room. The children 
have frequently to exercise ingenuity and bring their 
imagination into play. 

Lesson study in the evening must be kept up; thus 
they realize their responsibility for their work. But this 
work must be simple enough to be memorized witheut 
great effort, so that the child may be fresh and buoyant 
in the morning when he comes into the schoolroom. After 
the new lesson is given for the evening the children may 
occasionally write stories from pictures; this keeps their 
memory fresh for story work. 

Here are some examples of the new evening lessons: 


A boy plays. A girl works. 
He stops. She sweeps. 
He sits. She rests. 
He studies. She eats. 


She drinks. 


A woman works. A man walks. 
She cooks. He slips. 

She knits. He falls. 

She irons. He limps. 


TELLING STORIES FROM PICTURES. 


The first story the children tried to tell from a picture 
was more satisfactory than I had at first supposed it 
could be. They found it much harder to describe ‘the 
actions of a boy who had become exhausted playing with 
a hoop than to write about themselves and other real 
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children in the room. The following was written by 
three of the children, showing that they had the idea 
but not the ability to make that idea clear. All eagerly 
endeavored to turn the picture into their own language: 


1. A boy lies, sleeps, awakes. y 
2. A boy plays. 3. A boy plays. 

He awakes. He awakes. 

He sleeps. He lies. 


Then the teacher wrote on the board: 


A boy plays. 


and by questions received the following from different 
pupils to be written in the blanks above: 
He lies. He sleeps. He awakes. 
The next picture was that of a girl reading a book to 
her doll which sat opposite to her. 


Some of the sentences produced were: 


A girl sits. A girl sits. A girl talks. 
She reads. She reads. She sits. 
She chair (sits). She talks. She reads. 


She talks. 

The next day the first picture was given again and 
this time with satisfactory results. Another picture was 
shown. It was of a teacher engaged in his occupation 
surrounded by his pupils, while he was explaining a 
lesson on the board. The children described this in the 
same language: 


A man stands. 
He writes. 
He reads. 
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He talks. The new word “teacher” was written in 
place of man and explained. A fourth picture was de- 
scribed thus: 


A horse walks. It stops. It drinks. It stands. 


There is an art in story telling, which can be exercised 
by the teacher who has ingenuity, even with these crude 
and simple pictures. 

Another way which will help to hold the children’s 
attention is this: have one of the pupils spell on his fingers 
all the verbs he can find in a picture. The other children 
watch him and then all write the story on the board. 

As the children advance and grow in the knowledge of 
a greater variety of material, the stories will have more 
charm for them. This is the beginning of cultivating a 
taste for reading. A picture may be shown and described 
on the board by the teacher. Erase the story and let the 
children write fer themselves. Some will use the teacher’s 
language, others will be original, but all will be benefited. 
Gradually the pupils will be able to write their own stories 
from pictures and from real life. 

Whenever a new verb is introduced it should be used 
in several sentences or placed under a short story to be 
studied in the evening. The children must frequently 
write sentences to illustrate the meanings of the new verb. 

Another way is to have the children write out sen- 
tences from pictures in which persons and animals are 
depicted as performing the action of one or more new 
verbs. 

There are many ways of making the exercise of story 
writing interesting as well as profitable. Sometimes the 
teacher may give a story describing a picture. The pupils 
after carefully reading it repeat it orally or on their fingers 
or write it out on their slates. In this way the teacher 
has an opportunity to introduce new words and expres- 
sions wherever it is practicable. 
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The teacher may give the class several pictures of one 
of which he has written a description. Each child must 
read the story and produce the picture which is described. 

The teacher may call the attention of the pupils to 
some person or animal in a picture and spell a sentence 
or two expressing what it is doing. The children write 
down the sentence with a few more added by the teacher; 
then erase and rewrite the story. 

Pictures for beginners should be as simple as possible. 
Where a picture with only one object represented cannot 
be obtained it is better to call their attention to only one 
of the objects. 

It requires much practice to write stories readily. At 
times the children are successful; at other times they fail. 

Caution should be taken against confining oneself too 
long at a time to pictures. Drop them entirely for a 
while and take up some other language work, as sentence 
writing, relating incidents about some one in the room or 
outside, reading a primer, writing simple sentences on the 
blaekboards, ete. 


Wuat Pictures SHALL WE HAVE IN THE SCHOOLROOM? 


It is an acknowledged fact that pictures are essential 
to a liberal education. But not every picture will answer 
the purpose of school work. It requires time and judg- 
ment to select the ones most suitable and attractive. 

Such elaborate pictures as are sold in book and art 
stores are as a rule unsuitable for teaching language to 
the deaf. Those, however, that are distributed for adver- 
tising purposes are often very good. 

The second essential in pictures is the color. The color 
must be good and artistic or there must be no color at all. 

Pictures of foreign people and scenes always have a 
charm for children. These may be used as the first steps 
in geography and history. If possible, furnish pictures of 
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what the children are interested in. It would be well to 
hang up a picture of the United States capitol, together 
with people, horses, ete. Thus the children will be inter- 
ested in the capitol after writing such sentences as: Some 
people stand, A lady rides, A tree grows, Many trees grow, 
Some flowers grow, etc. The name of the capitol written 
below the picture will unconsciously impress itself on 
their memories. 

A picture of Independence Hall may be g ven in the 
same way. 

A picture of Niagara Falls is one of the most interest- 
ing. Many sentences can be learned from this picture. 
For example: Some people picnic, Two women rest, A 
man fishes, A boat sails, ete. 

The schoolroom decorations would be incomplete with- 
out pictures of a farm, together with everything connected . 
with it, and an Indian encampment with objects and cus- 
toms in their primitive condition. After the study of 
such pictures, whenever the children happen to see an 
Indian in a circus or elsewhere they will be better able to 
understand and appreciate him. 

It is well to have pictures of by-gone generations, with 
customs and scenes in history, and pictures of famous men- 

Such pictures serve a good purpose in place of books 
for those pupils who have not the intelligence to read. 
Indeed so far as beginners are concerned they are the 
best and only medium of gaining knowledge. They 
nourish the children’s souls. The pictures must be large 
and clear enough to be seen from any part of the room. 

When beginning to write stories use small card pictures. 
These can be passed around. The wall pictures may be 
left to the children to describe by themselves; one or 
two are enough for the day. 
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Scrar-Book ILLUsTRATING THE Use or NUMERALS. 
“Anp,” “Do Not,” “WILL,” ETC. 


This has been mentioned before in this article but I 
shall now speak of it more in detail. 

This book is the most important of all; perhaps the 
pupil’s progress hinges on it. If this does not aid him in 
grasping a general knowledge of language then he must 
be dropped to a lower grade. 

It is a link in the chain for making and understanding 
sentence building which leads to story and letter writing. 

The first page contains pictures of not more than two 
persons or animals in action. Regular and irregular verbs 
are used. But irregular numerals, such as man, men, 
woman, women, are put in about the third page. Then 
both are reviewed together on the last pages. 

Use both numbers one and two and larger numbers also 
with frequent review. 

It saves space to use pictures that are from one-half to 
two inches long. There are exceptions to this in case a 
large picture is capable of producing more than one sen- 
tence. They can be procured from old magazines, news- 
papers, and books. 

The persons and animals should be proportionate in 
size; for instance, a picture of a boy should not be larger 
than that of a man, nor a baby larger than a woman. 

To illustrate the work of constructing sentences a few 
are selected from pictures in the scrap-book: 


Two horses jump. Two horses eat. 
Two boys dance. Two boys cook. 
A man works. A boy skates. 
Two girls read. ° A bird flies. 

A girl reads. 


In the same classification, on the back of the next page 
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for review, are pictures like these: Two horses stand, Two 
boys play, A girl plays, A boy slides, Two negro boys eat, 
A girl limps, Two camels walk, An ostrich turns, Two 
ostriches (which have been running) stop, A man drives, 
Two boys (with the man) ride. Irregular numerals are 
given on the third page. For example: A man eats, Two 
men eat, A man talks, Two men listen, Two men ride, 
A man digs, Two men laugh, A man works, Two men work. 

Then follows a separate classification in the same book 
with the numbers one, two, and three. Three ducks 
swim, Three women sit, One woman (in the same group) 
reads, Two women listen, Three horses stand, Two horses 
(in the same picture) drink. A woman swings (in a 
hammock), Two men (hunters) hide, One man shoots, 
Three birds fly, A wasp flies, Two wasps fly. 

At first the work is slow and laborious owing to the 
fact that many of the verbs and names of objects are new. 


IRREGULAR NAMES OF OBJEcTS THAT END IN “‘Y. 


In this class are the irregular forms of baby, fly, butter- 
fly, lady, puppy. Begin with the singular and regular 
forms, for example: A baby crawls, Two babies crawl, A 
baby swings, A baby dances, Two babies dance, Two 
babies stand, A baby eats, Two babies cry, Three babies 
play, Three babies laugh, etc. A fly crawls, Two flies 
crawl, Three flies fly, A butterfly flies, Two butterflies fly, 
Three butterflies fly, A puppy runs, Two puppies run, etc. 
After reviewing these thoroughly more irregular forms are 
introduced: A child digs, Two children dig, A child wades, 
Two children wade, Three children play, A child listens, 
Two children fight, ete. A hen scratches, Four chickens 
eat, A sheep lies, Two sheep lie, Four sheep lie, Four hogs 
eat, Four birds stand, A man works, Two men work, Four 
women sing, A woman drives, Four children ride, Two 
men (in a boat) ride,One man shoots, Three children play, 
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A man kneels, Three children sing, A woman washes, Two 
women wash, Four men rest, Four flies crawl, A baby 
sucks (a bottle of milk), Three butterflies suck (a flower), 
ete., A man drives (a stage), Five men ride (on top of 
the stage), Five children play, Two men creep, Five (sledge) 
dogs rest, Two babies bathe, The cars come, Two women 
go, A negro man comes, Five sheep eat. 

In this book there are many pictures that may be 
interpreted differently for different lessons. Each child 
may have his own idea in regard to describing what he 
sees. The picture of a woman who has been painting the 
floor and stops to listen with a smile on her face is de- 
scribed thus by different pupils. A woman works, A 
woman paints, A woman smiles. Later a longer story may 
be developed from the picture. 


THE Use or “Do Nor” anp “Dogs Nor” 1n PIcTURES. 


In the first place give a few sentences: 
I do not skate. A baby does not skate. 
I do not creep. A child does not work. 
I do not dance. A sheep does not creep. 
I do not drive. Carrie does not study. 
I do not fight. Mamie does not sew. 
I do not scream. Grace does not shoot. 
I do not cook. Susie and Flora do not dig. 


Now a picture is shown the class and the following 
sentences are produced: 


Three horses stand. 
Two horses drink. 
One horse does not drink. 
From another picture is produced the following: 
Four women sit. 
Three women sew. 
One woman does not sew. 
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The exercise below will be found to be a good test of 
the children’s work. They must fill out the blank with 
“do not” or ‘does not.” 


Elsie does not ery. 

Mamie — — cough. 

Carrie — — ride. 

A baby — — work. 

Grace — — swim, 

Estella — — paint. 

You — — hunt. 

Johnston — — hurry. a 

A sheep — — bite. 

Florence — — come. 

I — — sing. 

We — — laugh. 

Carmean and Marshall — — read. 
. Johnston and Estella — — talk. 


The results of the serap-book work .are shown by the 
lessons given. The first lessons for evening work contain 
the words, one, two, three, four, ete., some, many, few, 
together with the articles “a” and “the.” 

At first it would seem that too much time has been 
consumed on these intransitive verbs. But when we con- 
sider that these are not bright pupils for whom these 
lessons are prepared, we recognize the necessity for 
drilling them thoroughly in the little things that make 
the foundation of their language work. Considering, more- 
over, that it takes a deaf-mute a lifetime to acquire a 
perfect command of language, it is not a waste of time 
to lay this foundation well on which he is to build. The 
beginning. is always the most difficult, therefore it behooves 
us to see that the child begins well. “ Well begun is half 
done.” 

To be successful with a dull, slow pupil one must pay 
close attention to every minute detail; his work must be 
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regulated by ambition, cheered by hope, and sustained 
by confidence. 


EASTER EXAMINATIONS. 


The examinations at Easter consisted of three different ' 
branches, one for each morning. They were simple addi- 
tion, language, and lessons from memory. 

The work in arithmetic for the lowest grade was the 
simplest : 


Work for the more advanced grade: 


2 1 4 1 two three five 
2 1 2 1 one three one, ete. 
1 3 2 1 three one three 

1 1 5 one one 

3 books 4 birds five men two horses 
1 book 1 bird one man. one horse 
2 books 2 birds two men four horses. 
1 book 1 bird ; 


Language is the most important of the three branches. 
The children were given different pictures to write stories 
about in their own language. They did fairly well at this. 
In conjunction with pictures on the board was written the 
following: 


l 5 
1 1 
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By the Teacher. 
worm crawl. 
fly fly 


Five —— fly. 


Walter and Joseph study. 


boy study. 

butterfly sleep. 
Two —— fly. 
Elsie wait. 


Robert and Mary laugh. 


Four kittens _ lick. 
Mr. B. draw. 
woman wash. 
Three —— go. 
I come. 
child bathe. 
Some —— ——. 
man hurry. 
Three —— —— 
puppy bite. 
Two —— fight. 
boy dress. 
Some children ——. 
Estella swing. 
boy stoop. 
Two men — three boys 
dive. 
— dog — — cat growl. 
man ride. 
Four —— build. 
child cry. 
Two —— cry. 
baby creep. 
Three —— smile. 
sheep fall. 


run. 


Five sheep 
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By the Pupils. 
A worm crawls. 
A fly flies. 
Five flies fly. 
Walter and Joseph study. 
A boy studies. 
A butterfly sleeps. 
Two butterflies fly. 
Elsie waits. 
Robert and Mary laugh. 
Four kittens lick. 
Mr. B. draws. 
A woman washes. 
Three women go. 
I come. 
A child bathes. 
Some children bathe. 
A man hurries. 
Three men hurry. 
A puppy bites. 
Two puppies fight. 
A boy dresses. 
Some children dress. 
Estella swings. 
A boy stoops. 


Two men and three boys 


dive. 
A dog and a cat growl. 
A man rides. 
Four men build. 
A child cries. 
Two children ery. 
A baby creeps. 
Three babies smile. 
A sheep falls. 
Five sheep run. 
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I do not skate. I do not skate. 

Grace does not cook. Grace does not cook. 

Willie — paint. Willie does not paint. 

Johnston — — grow. Johnston does not grow. 

— boy — — sow. A boy does not sow. 

— boy — — sew. A boy does not sew. 

Three — — — stay. Three boys do not stay. 

Marshall — — laugh. Marshall does not laugh. 

Some children — — listen.Some children do not listen. 

— cat — — swim. A cat does not swim. 

Elsie — Carrie — — knit. Elsie and Carrie do not knit. 

Walter — I — — ride. Walter and I do not ride. 

— woman — girl — Awomanand girl do notshoot. 
shoot. 

Papa — Mamma — — Papa and Mamma do not 
drive. drive. 

Some men — — sing. Some men do not sing. 

I — — dance. I do not dance. 


THEODORE A. KIESEL, 
” Instructor in the Kendall School, 
Washington, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE DEAF IN ANTIQUITY.* 


It is a well known error, but one still widely prevalent, 
that the dumb cannot speak by reason of some obstacle 
that interferes with the movements of the tongue. In my 
manual of pedagogy for instructors of the deaff I showed 
that this serious error has come to us from antiquity, being 
found not only in the several literatures but even in the 


* Translated from Atene @ Roma, vol. ix, nos. 85 and 86. 
+‘‘ Il Sordomuto e la sua educazione,”’ vol. iii, Siena, 1896. 
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sacred writings of the ancients. In these writings, when- 
ever a deaf-mute is mentioned, he is always spoken of 
as a dumb person, the bond of whose tongue was miracu- 
lously loosed and so the dumb was made to speak. It 
is evident that the ancients did not understand that there 
is an essential relation of cause and effect between the 
acoustic function of the ear and the articulation of speech 
through imitation and the reproduction of spoken language. 

This error is found in the abundant researches and 
observations of the leading men devoted to physical and 
medical sciences. They perceived, it is true, that there 
is a relation between speech and hearing, but they were 
unable to explain this relation, misled as they were by 
their preconception of the existence of nerves common 
to the ear and the tongue, and even of an organic connec- 
tion between the ear and the lungs. Lacking the knowl- 
edge of the true causal relation between speech that is 
heard and speech that is uttered, the writers who were 
regarded as undisputed authorities for nearly twenty 
centuries (from the fourth century before Christ to the 
sixteenth after) could not escape the error above men- 
tioned so long as their methods were speculative and 
not experimental. But, unfortunately, the error did not . 
disappear even when observation and experiment had 
proved to them that muteness is a necessary conse- 
quence of congenital deafness, or of deafness that occurs 
before the child has learned to speak the mother tongue 
in the natural way through the ear. The reasons why 
this truth was so slow to receive recognition are many 
and various, and it is unnecessary to recount them all 
here. We will limit ourselves to a single one of these 
reasons, and this is, perhaps, the chief one, being common 
to all languages ancient and modern. 

The researches of comparative philology show indispu- 
tably that the word deaf or surd was originally applied 
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to things in the sense of dull or obtuse, and only later 
came to refer to the lack of hearing in persons. The 
same may be said of the word dumb or mute, which was 
applied first to natural objects lacking beauty, light, 
color, etc. ; then to animals, and finally to the man deprived 
of speech.* Comparative philology also shows that these 
two words were used in every language separately from 
each other. And so it took centuries to arrive at the use 
of the compound word deaf-mute, the proper scientific 
term, although many people continue to speak of the 
dumb, and at the most to jest upon their deafness. 

The word deaf-mute is the result of the clear recognition 
of the misfortune which affects the senses and the minds 
of persons deprived of hearing and speech. It is inter- 
esting to remark that in the formation of the word deaf- 
mute the natural order of the two deprivations is 
followed, indicating first the cause (deafness) and then 
the effect (mutism). This is in direct contrast with the 
opinion of the ancients, who considered the effect first, 
no doubt because that is the more obvious of the two 
complicated defects of deaf-mutism. As the ancients, so 
also the medieval writers, when they refer, generally as 
a matter of curiosity, to deaf-mutes, always speak of the 
dumb. 

This is the word generally used, even by medical writers, 
and even after the relation of cause and effect between 
deafness and mutism had been learned from experimental 
observation. Doubtless this was due to the fact that the 
mutism made a stronger impression upon the mind than 
the deafness. But without following the various fortune 
of the words, we have a proof of the error, which has been 
perpetuated even to our own times, in the custom of the 
midwives of to-day, who regard it as their principal duty 


*See ‘Primitive Terms for ‘ Deaf,’ ‘Deafness,’ ete.,’’ in the May 
number of the Annals, pp. 234-241. 
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to break the ligament of the tongue in new-born babes, 
by passing a lacerating finger under the tongue while its 
ligament is still very tender. They believe that by this 
act they remove from the infant that famous “bond” 
which would prevent it from speaking. This opinion is 
so deeply rooted and widely diffused that, even to-day, 
when a child does not begin to speak at the usual age, the 
first thought is, not that it may be deaf, but that a doctor 
must be summoned to cut without mercy the ligament 
of the dumb child’s tongue. It must be confessed that 
many physicians are too complaisant in this respect. 

But it is time to enter upon the theme’of the present 
paper, which is to show what idea the ancients had of 
deaf-mutism. This we shall do by making a brief review 
of what is contained in the two literatures of Greece and 
Rome on this subject. 


THe Dear IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


A careful examination of the Greco-Roman literature 
convinces us of the fact that deaf-mutism existed in the 
most remote antiquity. If we have no definite statements 
to that effect, it is because the deaf-mute, being deprived 
of language, was regarded as an unsocial being and there- 
fore incapable of being educated. This also explains why 
jn ancient legislation he was placed on a par with idiots. 

On the other hand we cannot admit, in the absence of 
any historical evidence, that in Greece and Rome the deaf 
were put to death in their early infancy as individuals 
useless and burdensome to the state. That this was the 
case was often asserted in the nineteenth century, but 
the assertion has generally made in public addresses, in 
which the glen of Taygetus and the Tarpeian rock had 
to serve as a rhetorical argument to incite modern society 
to aid the deaf. In all my researches in ancient literature, 
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I have not found the slightest indication in favor of such 
a supposition. I must, therefore, in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, remain fixed in my opinion, regarding it 
indeed as probable and reasonable that the deaf infant 
would not be cast away, since his defect is not such as 
to be known soon after birth as is the case with the blind, 
the deformed, and others born with obvious physical 
defects. When the deaf child’s defect was finally dis- 
covered it was through his inability to speak. Hence 
the error mentioned at’ the beginning of this paper, which 
is found in all medical writers from Hippocrates down to 
the recent date of the birth of the science of otology. 
By these writers deafness, whether congenital or acquired 
through disease in early infancy, was regarded as incurable, 
and mutism was looked upon as.an organic affection of 
the vocal apparatus for which medicine or surgery offered 
no relief. 

So it is easy to explain why the few references to the 
deaf that we find in the ancient literatures relate chiefly 
to mutism and not deafness. But we must not overlook 
the significant fact that there is a difference in this respeci 
between the writers of history and poetry on the one 
hand, and those who, like Aristotle, undertook to set 
forth the state of the various sciences and the results of 
philosophical speculation. The latter, in fact, were aware 
of the impossibility of the acquisition of articulate lan- 
guage by one deprived from birth of the precious sense 
of hearing. This was the case in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. 

Greek literature offers us another circumstance which 
finds its counterpart in the first mention of the deaf in 
the Christian world, and which may be of interest to stu- 
dents of comparative religion. In both cases the reference 
to the deaf relates to miraculous cures or cures sup- 
posed to be miraculous. The narrative of the deaf-mute 
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healed by Jesus Christ and that of the one miraculously 
made to speak by John of Beverly (related by Bede)* 
are well known. Two parallel cases are found in early 
Greek literature. The first (we say the first because it 
was known many centuries before the other) is that of 
the son of Croesus, who is said to have spoken on an 
exceptional occasion in which the intervention of divinity 
was clearly recognized.t Of the miraculous cure of the 
other mention is made in one of the inscriptions of the 
temple of A%sculapius in Epidaurus. 

For the reasons advanced by Cavvadias (‘‘ Fouilles 
d’Epidaure,” Athens, 1893) and quoted by Festa (Alene 
e Roma, vol. iii, page 11) it is impossible to determine the 
dates of the cures recorded on the pillars of Epidaurus. 
It is certain, however, that this case, as well as that of 
the son of Croesus, belongs to a period long antecedent to 
that of Hippocrates. ' 

There must, however, have been a great difference 
between the two “mutes” first mentioned in Greek 
literature. It is known that Croesus had tried in every 
way to cure his son of that misfortune which rendered 
him useless to himself and to his family (Herodotus, I, 
38, 85, 87; Xenophon, “‘Cyrop.”’ II, 7; Nicolaus Damas- 
eenus fr. 67 in Dindorf, ‘“‘ Historici Greci Minores,’’ I, 
p. 64 seq.). From the various expressions used by the 
Greek writers it is evident that the son of Croesus 
was really a deaf-mute. The word zwgos, indeed, was 
constantly used to indicate deafness.t 

The mute cured by Asculapius in Epidaurus on the 

* See the Annals, vol. i, page 33. okey ae 

+ See the Annals, vol. xlvi, page 467. 

t We have an indirect but very significant proof of the deafness of 
the son of Croesus in a passage of Lucian. In the Apologia it is said 
that the flatterer even swore that the son of Croesus could hear better 
than Melampodes. Compare also the well-known verse of Epicharinus : 
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contrary must have been merely dumb. The writer of the 
list of cures does not use the word zw¢os, but dgwvos, 
which means mute became voiceless. It was, therefore, 
probably a case of aphasia, and if the word d¢wvos is 
not a sufficient evidence of this, it is proved by the cir- 
cumstances of the cure, which seems to have been effected 
by a sort of hypnotic suggestion. Otherwise it would be 
impossible to explain its successful result. 

But in order to understand the matter better, let us look 
at the brief report of the first of the two inscriptions found 
by Cavvadias in Epidaurus in April, 1883. The first words 
in each case designate, as to-day would be done by means 
of a title, the nature of the diseases with which the pilgrims 
to the temple of AXsculapius were afflicted. Ours begins 
with Zat¢ dgwvog and says: “ & dumb boy came as a suppli- 
ant to the temple on account of his voice. When he had 
offered the preliminary sacrifice and performed the other 
ceremonies required, the attendant assigned to these offices 
turned to the boy’s father and said: ‘Do you promise, if 
you obtain your request, to return here a year hence and 
offer a sacrifice to the god in return for this cure?’ The 
boy immediately said, ‘Yes, I promise.’ Then the aston- 
ished father told him to speak again. He spoke again and 
from that moment he was cured.” * 

It. appears from this brief report that the boy had learned 
to speak by the natural process of imitation through the 
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ear and had always heard perfectly. Otherwise how could 
he have replied to the question addressed to his father? 

It is clear that the ancients must have perceived a differ- 
ence between mutism caused by deafness and that caused 
by one of the various forms of aphasia, now well differen- 
tiated. 

A careful examination of the works of Hippocrates shows 
us moreover that he recognized distinctly the various 
affections of the hearing, and it is certainly strange that 
he failed to comprehend clearly that relation of cause and 
effect. of which we have spoken above. He also understood 
the essential difference between congenital and adventitious 
diseases, for he speaks at length in several of his works of 
infantile diseases and their consequences. 

We must remember, however, that the pathological anat- 
omy of the ear was entirely unknown down to the middle 
of the last century. If we remember also the well known 
fact of the prevailing empiricism in the practice of the 
healing art, it is easy to understand why not only Hippoc- 
rates, but even many physicians of our own times, remained 
ignorant of the causes of deafness and the consequent 
mutism, when it is connected with embryonic degeneration 
and congenital malformation of the auditory apparatus. 

Plato and Aristotle are the two Greek authors who 
describe with the greatest precision and breadth of view 
the processes of the various sensations. If they did not 
always succeed in giving an exact account of them, it was 
due to their lack of methodical experimental observations. 
It was also this lack that prevented them from perceiving 
clearly the real reciprocal relations between the various 
stimuli of sensation and perception, while it sometimes led 
them to report such as were merely the product of their 
own imagination and the conclusion of their philosophical 
speculations. 
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With regard to the phenomenon of the production of 
vocal sounds and the formation of language, Aristotle 
seems to have understood the matter better than Hippoc- 
rates, although in describing these processes he sometimes 
used (about fifty years later) the same words as Hippocrates. 
In this respect the comparison of the two following passages 
seems to have some importance: 

Hippocrates had written in Section 19 of the book //ep: 
Sdpywr: “The faculty of speech is produced thus: the 
whole body inhales the outer air, and the greater part of 
this is accumulated in the inward cavities. Then when the 
air is allowed to escape it makes a noise, the head resounds, 
the tongue moves, and articulating through the throat, 
closing and striking the palate and the teeth, a distinct 
sound is produced. But.if the tongue, still obstructing the 
air, did not articulate, one could not speak distinctly but 
would naturally have only voice. We have a proof of this 
in the dumb from birth, who cannot speak, but only emit 
a voice, and that happens even when they try to speak 
while exhaling the breath. This is clear, that when one 
wishes to produce a loud voice he inhales the outer air, 
and when he exhales it he produces a loud voice as long as 
the breath continues, and then the voice dies away.” 

2. Aristotle dedicates chapter ix of book iv, /ept awry 
to a description of the voices of animals. After re- 
marking upon the necessary distinction between voice, 
sound, murmur, and speech, he says: “This is peculiar to 
to man. Those who have speech have also voice, but not 
all those who have voice have also speech. Those who are 
deaf from birth are also mute; they can emit voice but 
it does not follow that they have speech. Infants are also 
unable to control and govern the tongue as well as their 
other members; they are, therefore, imperfect at first and 
only later is the tongue loosed. Most of them stammer in 
beginning to speak and are awkward in their use of the 
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tongue. Voices as well as dialects and customs vary from 
one region to another.” 

From this passage of Aristotle’s, as well as the one pre- 
ceding it from Hippocrates, it follows that these writers 
understood that there was a relation between deafness and 
mutism, but they regarded this relation as one of sympathy 
between the organs of hearing and those of speech. This 
error was persisted in throughout the middle ages by men 
who pursued the study of the medical sciences. They 
devoted themselves to the incessant search for certain 
nerves common to the ear and the tongue, and even to the 
investigation of the supposed relations between the organ 
of hearing and the lungs. 

The word éveo¢ is also found in Greek authors, but they 
seem to have used it in the sense of being made dumb 
by surprise or fear, like our dumbfounded or dumbstruck. 
But as this word also had the meaning of stupid, silly, and 
deprived of the light of reason, the statement has been handed 
down through the ages that Aristotle declared that deaf- 
mutes were incapable of instruction through absolute lack 
of intelligence. The truth is that if Aristotle believed deaf- 
mutes incapable of education, it was because he had per- 
ceived that the sense of hearing is the one for the acquisition 
of knowledge, and hence concluded that education was 
impossible for persons deprived of that sense by nature 
or accident. The commentators upon Hippocrates, from 
Galen down, and those upon Aristotle, including all physi- 
cians down to the sixteenth century, seem to have accepted 
the ideas of the ancients without reflecting that the instruc- 
tion of the deaf might have been possible, as it was, through 
the substitution of other sensorial stimuli. This error was 
confirmed by the too literal interpretation of the words of 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, “Faith cometh by 
hearing;”’ from which many writers drew the conclusion 
that deaf-mutes are incapable: of any religious faith. 
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But, to return to Aristotle, it is well to remember that 
the question of deaf-mutes, or at least of the deaf and 
dumb, was made the subject of the philosopher’s careful 
speculations, as clearly appears from several passages of 
his many and various //oofijpata, The chapter "Joa 
met gwvi¢ is an exhaustive study, so to speak, of the 
voice and its various modifications. Here Aristotle, having 
observed the frequent danger to which the sense of hearing 
is liable from many maladies of childhood, propounds these 
questions: dea té tay pdhtota 
—“H ite ano cig dy 
Kat i) 

He also proposes other questions upon the quality of 
the voice of deaf persons and attributes their nasality to 
the fact of the inertia of the tongue. But in all these 
cases, which ought to have led the philosopher to the true 
conclusion of the dependence of speech upon the imitation 
of what is heard, Aristotle was misled by the preconcep- 
tion above mentioned of a sympathy between the internal 
organs of hearing and the internal and external organs of 
speech, so that, missing the true relation, he said that 
hearing was incidental to the faculty of speech (xaé tH 

A graver error, and one which perhaps put the physicians 
of the first fifteen centuries of the Christian era upon the 
wrong track, was that of supposing that there was a causal 
relation between hearing and the respiratory system (Com- 
pare Problems, Section xxxiii, 14, and Section ii, 45.) 

The general idea which is derived from the examination 
of the works above mentioned is that of the incurability 
of deaf-mutism; and this serves to explain why all the 
expedients suggested by the therapeutics of the organ of 
hearing refer exclusively to pain in the ear (otalgia) and 
to disturbances of the hearing as symptoms of other diseases. 
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It must not be supposed that the ancients really regarded 
deaf-mutes as mentally defective. It is true, as we have 
already said, that the words éved¢ and zw¢od¢ often had that 
meaning, but Plato, who used them in several passages 
in the proper sense of mute and deaf, had observed the sign 
language of the deaf as an obvious fact well known in his 
times, and had regarded it as well adapted to express 
thoughts and sentiments. In Section 34 of the Cratylus, 
Socrates, questioning Hermogenes, makes this hypothesis: 
“Tell me: If we had no voice nor language, and wished 
to explain something to one another, should we not perhaps 
do like the dumb (évsoz), striving to make ourselves 
understood with the hands and the head and the other 
members?’’ To which Hermogenes replied: “We should 
not do otherwise, O Socrates.”’ From the remainder of 
the dialogue it is evident not only that the sign 
language of the deaf had been observed, but also that 
it had been explained logically, the argument being that 
the names of things were first discovered by imitation of 
the things themselves. 

Naturally the arrest of intellectual development by reason 
of sensorial defects did not escape the notice of Plato. 
In several passages he uses the word zw¢o¢ in a meta- 
phorical signification to indicate the benumbing effect of 
the anesthesia and blunting of the generic faculty of sensa- 
tion (see Timzus, Gorgias, Phedrus, Alcibiades, Thezte- 
tus). 

From a comparison of the various passages, which it 
would take too long to give in detail, it appears that Plato 
preferred the word éved¢ to indicate the absence of 
speech and zwgo¢ that of hearing. In the Gorgias we 
find repeatedly the emphatic expression, which has passed 
into modern languages: “If I am not deaf,’ meaning, 
“Tf I heard aright,” and here the word is zwgus (¢ pi 


y stipe). 
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One passage of the Thezetetus is of much importance as 
showing how Plato, like the other writers of antiquity, was 
more impressed by the lack of speech than by that of hear- 
ing. In Section 42 of that dialogue Socrates explains the 
true.meaning of Adyos, saying that this word has three 
distinct significations: first, the expression of one’s own 
thought by the voice; second, the opinion which one has 
and which he makes known through speech; third, speak- 
ing in the usual meaning of the word. “And all this every 
one can do, more or less rapidly, provided he is not 
dumb or deaf from birth (6 py éveds xwegds az 
Notice the disjunctive conjunction 7, which betrays the 
deeply rooted opinion that one could be dumb or deaf. 

I have found in the Greek authors no other passages than 
those above referred to that seemed worthy of mention 
or discussion. The results of this inquiry may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. Deaf-mutism caused by deafness from birth or early 
infancy is a pathological state which was found among 
ancient peoples as well as modern. 

2. The ancients did not clearly perceive the relation of 
-ause and effect between hearing and speech; although they 
were well aware that speech, far from being a congenital 
endowment, is an art which can be acquired only through 
imitation. 

3. The education of the deaf was not believed possible, 
in fact it was never even made a matter of speculation, 
because persons of this class lacked the sense for acquiring 
knowledge, or, as the moderns say, the social sense par 
excellence. The substitution of other stimuli could not 
occur to the mind of any one before the application of the 
experimental method. When that was discovered, and the 
opinions of “ the master of those who know” were examined 
anew, Jerome Cardan saw that it was perfectly natural 
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that sight should take the place of hearing in acquiring 
language presented in its graphic form. 

4. The preconception of the Greeks and Romans on this 
subject were handed down from generation to generation 
until the sixteenth century, without its ever occurring to 
any one to study the problem in the light of experimental 
observations. 

5. To the unhappy deaf-mutes, abandoned to their own 
insufficiency and the desolation of their peculiar misfor- 
tune, Roman legislation was extremely prejudicial. This 
we shall see in another article upon the deaf in Roman 
literature. 

GIULIO FERRERI, 


Rome, Italy. 
THOMAS STRINGER.* 
My hands in earnest blessing 
On thy dear head would rest, 
Praying that heaven e’er may keep thee 
So fair and pure and blest. 
—HEINE. 


Tue story of the emancipation of this hapless boy from 
the thraldom of a double affliction and of his reinstate- 
ment in his human inheritance is as instructive and in- 
spiring as the tale of his early life is sad and pathetic. 

Bereft of the senses of sight and hearing at the age of 
three years, Thomas was abandoned to the mercy of fate 
and became one of the most forlorn and hopeless crea- 
tures that ever crawled on the face of the earth. There 
was nothing done to arouse him from his drowsiness and 
kindle in him a spark of intelligence. He was in a piti- 
ful plight, although his physical wants were attended to, 
and he was comfortably clad and fed. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Rerort of the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 1906. 
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It was in April, 1891, that this unfortunate child was 
brought to us by a kind-hearted nurse from the Alle- 
gheny hospital near Pittsburgh. He appeared then to 
be like a good-natured little animal, wholly unconscious 
of himself and of his isolation from the outer world, and 
utterly indifferent as to where he was and what was going 
on around him. He was indeed an abject image of life- 
less apathy, a bundle of flaccid muscles and nerveless 
flesh. He showed no signs of energy and no desire to 
come into communion with his fellow men. Apparently 
his actions and movements had their origin in an elemen- 
tary instinct of self-preservation, not unlike that of a 
puppy, and were very simple and rudimentary. They 
consisted in eating, drinking, creeping, shaking a bunch 
of keys for amusement, and sleeping; and these perform- 
ances constituted the strands in the web of his existence. 

Although a number of persons deprived of the senses 
of sight and hearing had been educated at the institution, 
no one of them had come to us in such a low and wretched 
condition. Nevertheless the poor boy was received with 
open arms at the kindergarten in Jamaica Plain, and the 
momentous task of building up a frail and weak consti- 
tution and of releasing an enchained soul from its fetters 
began at once. Tommy was four years and nine months 
of age at this time. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the happiest and most 
auspicious event in Thomas’s life was his admission to 
the blind children’s sunny garden, which was most ap- 
propriately called by Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cam- 
bridge “the university of humanity.”’ Here he was placed 
in the midst of genial surroundings and was cared for 
and watched with parental solicitude. Here everything 
was fresh, sweet, and invigorating, and he lived, moved, 
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and had his being under a “canopy of love.’ Here he 


was trained and brought up in accordance with the 
methods invented by Dr. Howe for the deaf-blind and with 
Froebel’s principles of modern pedagogy. Here his mind 
was disentombed from the sepulchre of never-ending 
darkness and stillness and set free to 
Ascend the native skies and own its heav’nly kind. 

Here simple rational methods of nurture and all avail- 
able means for improvement were intelligently used and 
skilfully applied to develop his muscles and strengthen 
his vital organs; to awaken the dormant parts of his brain 
and rouse his spirit from its torpor; to foster to germina- 
tion the seed of his intellectual faculties and give him the 
habit of learning by doing; to make him skilful in the use 
of his hands and cultivate his natural inclination and 
aptitude, and to lay firmly the foundation of his character. 
Finally, here a splendid educational battle was fought 
against fearful odds and appalling difficulties, and a 
signal victory was won. 

‘Thus through the unwavering attention and the judi- 
cious treatment and discipline which Thomas has received 
at the kindergarten, a remarkable transformation has been 
achieved in his case. Out of a puny, dull, spiritless little 
creature, a mere piece of clay shaped into human form 
and endowed with breath and with blind impulses to 
certain actions, there has been triumphantly evolved a fine, 
sturdy boy, possessed of superior qualities of head and 
heart and of rare manual dexterity and mechanical ingenu- 
ity. Indeed, the general development of this child and 
the rapid progress which he has made in climbing the 
rounds in the ladder of human intelligence, constitute a 
most remarkable feature in the history of education and 
afford a striking example of the great work which is done 
in the kindergarten at Jamaica Plain. 
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Physically Thomas is a well grown lad with a sound, 
healthy, and robust body. He measures 5 feet and 5.7 
inches in height and weighs 131 pounds. He is gentle 
and amiable, yet not lacking in spirit, resolute in purpose, 
noble in aims and sentiments. No one meets him with- 
out being deeply impressed with the manliness of his 
bearing, the erectness of his carriage, the comeliness of 
his appearance, and the neatness of his attire. The 
weight of his affliction has been unable to overcome the 


TOMMY STRINGER AS HE APPEARED 
SHORTLY AFTER ARRIVING IN BOSTON. 


joyousness of his disposition, and he is bright, merry, and 
full of fun. He represents a typical youth who is strong 
and hale, and who thinks acutely, reasons rationally, judges 
accurately, acts promptly, and works diligently. 

The picture of Thomas inserted on this page is an exact 
copy of the photograph taken of him soon after his admis- 
sion to the kindergarten and represents him just as he 
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then appeared—a drowsy, heavy child, disinclined to 
stand erect and disposed to creep backwards and “grovel 
on the ground.” Compare this with the one taken a year 
ago, printed on the opposite page, and then say whether 
or not a veritable educational miracle has been performed 
in the case of Thomas Stringer. But remarkable as are 
the steady and symmetrical growth of his physical and 
intellectual powers and the sweetness of his disposition in 
the midst of adverse circumstances, his moral develop- 
ment, the rich fruition of his early training and the crown 
of his character, is even more noteworthy. He loves 
truth and uprightness and loathes mendacity and deceit- 
fulness. He appears to be absolutely unselfish and is very 
grateful to his benefactors. His is a loyal and self-poised 
soul—affectionate, tender, and brave. He enjoys the 
tranquillity of innocence and the blessings of the pure in 
heart. He is honorable, faithful, straightforward, and 
trustworthy in all his relations. He is not only happy 
and contented with his environment, but seems to dwell 
perpetually in the sunlight of entire confidence in the 
probity and kindness of his fellow men. He knows nothing 
of the meanness and covetousness, or of the falsity and 
brutality, which may exist among men, because the wrong 
side of the shield of human conduct has never been de- 
scribed to him in its dark colors either by his teachers 
or by his companions and schoolmates. His serene and 
peaceful life may be justly compared to— 
A clear stream 


In whose calm depth the good and pure 
Alone are mirrored. 


At the beginning of the school year in September, 1904, 
Thomas was transferred from the juvenile. school in 
Jamaica Plain to the parent institution at South Boston, 
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and here the work of his training has been carried on with 
renewed zest and under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances. A broader field of activities, a wider circle of 
domestic and social relations, a much larger number of 
students and playmates of his own age, a new special 
tutor of exceptional efficiency and enthusiastic energy, 
all contributed to render the change truly delightful and 
to make him exceedingly happy. His teacher entered 
upon her duties with great earnestness. As she had found 
that he was not as thoroughly grounded in some branches 
of study as he needed to be, she undertook to give him 
instruction in such subjects as were required to fill the 
gaps and make up the deficiencies in his previous train- 
ing. This was done with the explicit purpose of enabling 
him to gain admission to the advanced department of the 
institution, which corresponds to the public high schools, 
and to graduate therefrom in due season. 

The arrangements which were made for the continu- 
ance of Thomas’ education, as well as for his personal 
comfort, were eminently satisfactory, and an era of good 
work, full of promise for the future, seemed to have been 
inaugurated. But in the midst of his joy and content- 
ment he met suddenly with a terrible loss, which came 
like a shock upon him and plunged him into a sea of 
distressing sadness and heart-rending sorrow. His be- 
loved teacher and devoted companion, Miss Ruth Louise 
Thomas, was drowned on the seventeenth day of August 
while bathing with two of her sisters at Sea View beach 
in Scituate. This dreadful accident caused consternation 
to Thomas, who was informed of it by his intimate friend 
and faithful comrade, Frederick Vincent Walsh. For 
days, weeks, and months the unfortunate boy moaned 
and grieved over the awful calamity. The loss to him 
was irreparable. 
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Miss Thomas was a young woman of exceptional parts 
and rare traits of character that commanded the admira- 
tion of those who were brought into close contact with 
her. She was born twenty-eight years ago in Worcester 
and was the daughter of David R. and Susan Thomas. 
She received her education at the classical high school in 
her native city and at Mount Holyoke college. Miss 
Thomas possessed an active mind, keen insight, an ami- 
able disposition, and the true missionary spirit. She was 
an indefatigable worker in her chosen calling and emi- 
nently candid and straightforward. One felt indeed that 
she was the soul of honor. . Her frank and womanly nature, 
her broad sympathies and lively temperament, gave her 
a winning personality. Although her term of service 
with us was very short, she proved to be one of the ablest 
instructors of the blind deaf-mutes we ever met. She 
was entirely altruistic and thoroughly devoted to her 
pupil. She worked and walked with him, advised him 
and corrected his faults gently, and did everything in her 
power to improve his ‘mind and to help him rise in the 
scale of manhood. She strove to quicken his energies, 
broaden his views, and to supply what was lacking in the 
symmetry of his development. On his side he felt the 
warmth of her love and found cheer and delight in the 
sunlight of her genuine friendship. We grieve that such 
an invaluable co-worker was taken from us at the height 
of her usefulness. and we use no formal phrase in saying 
that she is deeply lamented by every member of our 
household. The void which she left in our circle can 
hardly be filled. 

At the close of the school year Miss Thomas prepared 
a detailed account of the work of her pupil, which her 
untimely death invests with increased interest and which 
is herewith inserted in full. 
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With the beginning of the school year Tom found himsef again 
in new surroundings and under changed conditions both in his home 
life and school relations. The larger buildings at South Boston, the 
increased number of fellow students, the transition from the family 
circle at the kindergarten in Jamaica Plain to the community life at 
South Boston, all demanded a readjustment of Tom’s energies. The 
change has proved beneficial, making him more unselfish, more mind- 
ful of the rights of others, while enlarging and broadening his views 
of life. The comradeship of lads of his own age, the daily contact 
with all sorts and conditions of boys, has done much to lessen some 
of Tom’s too precise habits and his tendency to fall into ruts, while, 
most encouraging of all, it has aroused his ambition to be just as other 
pupils are. This has been shown in his reluctance to remain with his 
teacher during recess, for, as he says, “the other boys’ teachers do 
not walk with them on the piazza,” and in his annoyance, at the 
beginning of the year, when some of the scholars tried to lead him 
up and down stairs, to and from his room; “I can walk alone,’ Tom 
said indignantly. 

In his studies, Tom’s methodical habits and excellent memory have 
stood him in good stead. His work has been thorough and his pro- 
gress steady. His comprehension of life will always be concrete and 
his training should invariably be along the path of the actual rather 
than the theoretical, along practical rather than philosophic lines. 
His sense of touch, unaided by imagination, is the great avenue of 
intercourse with the outer world. This sense, as might be expected, 
has been highly developed. Thus he can distinguish the steps of his 
room-mate, his friend Fred, and his teacher by his acute sensibility 
to vibration. In taking up typewriting it was thought that he would 
have difficulty in telling when the end of the line was reached, but 
it was soon evident that Tom felt the jar made by the warning-bell, 
and thus the problem was solved. 

Tom has studied English grammar and composition, physiology, 
typewriting, seating cane-bottomed chairs, and gymnastics. 

In English Tom has made good progress in the use of longer and 
more complex sentences and in more carefu! construction, and he 
has shown a greater interest in language. Special effort has been put 
forth to widen his vocabulary and to overcome his tendency to use 
short disjointed phrases. 

Physiology has been the subject in which he has been most inter- 
ested, arousing his enthusiasm more than any other of his studies. 
Such questions as “Why has the tongue no boncs?”’ “Why are 
there eight carpel bones and only seven tarsal bones?” betray his 
interest, as do such original remarks as “The heart has two floors, an 
upper and an lower, the upper with two auricle rooms in it and the 
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lower with two ventricle rooms,” and ‘Animals’ hind knees bend 
backward and that is the reason a cat cannot sit down as I do.” 

Typewriting has brought into play Tom’s neatness and accuracy, 
while in caning he has done excellent work, having caned fourteen 
chairs during the year, working fifty minutes each day. 

Gymnastics, which Tom has not practised regularly for some years. 
have done much for him physically, strengthening his muscles and 
serving as an outlet for the abundant energy of the growing lad. He 
has been the equal of any boy in climbing ladders and ropes, in jump- 
ing and swinging, performing the tasks with dogged perseverance, which 
allowed no sign of shirking. Bar-vaulting was new to him, but after 
touching one of the boys as he vaulted, Tom quickly caught the idea 
and vaulted fourteen holes at the first attempt. Soon after this 
first trial he slipped and became frightened, so that he contented him- 
self with a jump at the sixth or seventh hole, until one day, of his 
own accord, he announced that he was going to try to jump the fif- 
teenth hole. Those watching him were somewhat skeptical, but Tom 
persevered until he had cleared the seventeenth hole, and then he 
stopped only because the director was afraid of his becoming frightened 
again. The running, jumping, and wrestling with the other boys has 
met precisely his need of active motion. 

Tom’s leisure hours have been given to work with his ever-beloved 
tools, to walks, and, one happy day, to fishing with the other boys; 
to excursions to Newton, Taunton, Nantasket, Worcester, Brookline. 
Jamaica Plain and the Youth’s Companion building, to letter-writing, 
and to the making of plans of various enterprises of his own. He has 
spent many happy hours in trying to make a metronome out of an 
old clock which had been given him and in measuring, with a plumb- 
line and a surveyor’s tape, the height of his room above the ground 
and the depth of the water in various places about City Point. 

Tom’s sense of humor has often helped to enliven the year. He 
has taken mischievous delight inshutting the doors in the lower corridor 
of the school and in laughing gleefully when the boys bumped into 
them with a great clatter; in jumping out of. his closet unexpectedly 
upon his room-mate; in hiding the latter’s clothes and then explaining 
“T did it because I am a joker;” and in clumping down to gymnastics 
with number nine shoes on his number six feet. 

The year has been one of progress for Tom along every line. He 
his grown more manly, delighting in many little courtesies to his 
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teacher, in generosity to his friends, and in obedience to the rules of 
the school. His spirit of independence has been shown in his request 
to be allowed to pack his own trunk, to arrange his own room, and to 
do many other things for himself. His life has been broadened, as 
shown by the fact that whereas in the fall he continually talked over 
and over again upon a few subjects in which he was interested, he 
now seldom harps upon the same thing. His interests are more and 
more those of a typical, healthy boy. In disposition, the end of the 
year finds a gradual lessening of the attacks of moodiness, which were 
a constant source of anxiety in the fall, and a gentler, less obstinate, 
more tractable spirit in their place. 

Tom’s personal charm has been shown very clearly in the way in 
which he has endeared himself to many in his new home. He has 
cause to be heartily grateful to the numerous, kind friends he has 
found among the teachers and students of the school and to others, 
life-long friends, who have again this year been helpful to him. The 
close of the year finds him contented and happy—‘ happy,” as he 
says, “because I have sv many friends.” 

There is just one story of Tom’s perseverance which must not go 
untold. He has long talked of walking twenty-five miles, the dis- 
tance of Wrentham from Boston, but found time for it only this | 
spring in the Easter vacation. In the orchard at Mr. Brown’s farm, 
he measured off a certain distance between the trees and tied a string 
from tree to tree, marking his course. Then, allowing twenty min- 
utes for a mile, Tom walked back and forth eight hours and twenty 
minutes of one day, stopping only for meals. Although so footsore 
and weary that he could hardly walk the next day, Tom was, never- 
theless, very proud of his achievement and asked Miss Brown to 
write on some cards “TOM STRINGER, 25 miles.’”’ These, on his 
return to South Boston, he gave to his friends in memory of his great 
feat. 

Thus has passed another year with its days of light and shade, its 
hours of contrariness, its hours of conscientious effort, happily growing 
more and more frequent, all melting, in retrospect, into a whole which 
gives encouragement for the past and hope for the future. 


Miss Annie Carbee, a graduate of the Boston University, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Miss Thomas. She was highly recommended to 
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us by men of learning and competent judges of her abilities, 
and we are very glad to be able to state that she is doing 
excellent work for her interesting charge. 

There is no spot in New England which is more attrac- 
tive to Thomas than the farm of his esteemed friend, 
the Rev. William L. Brown, in Wrentham, Massachusetts. 
As soon as the school closed he went directly to this 
enchanting place, and there he remained during the sum- 
mer vacation under the judicious care and wise guidance 
of his former teacher and thoughtful companion, Miss 
Laura A. Brown. In the midst of pleasant and peaceful 
surroundings he resumed his accustomed occupations in 
and out of doors and kept himself busy in reading and 
writing, in working with his tools, in making simple 
repairs in some parts of the buildings and on the fences, 
in taking long walks, in helping the aged members of the 
family, and in rendering such service to them as he was 
capable of giving. No boy residing in the good old town 
of Wrentham enjoyed himself more or derived greater 
pleasure from life than he did. 

The following account, written by Miss Brown at our 
request, describes briefly the ways in which Thomas 
passed the summer months at her father’s farm. 

As Tom’s summer was spent among familiar surroundings, he 
turned his activities at once into accustomed channels and took up 
his usual lines of work. Returning to Wrentham is a veritable home- 
coming to the dear boy, and his sense of part ownership in the farm, 
with the members of the family, makes him deeply interested in the 
repairs and improvements which he undertakes. 

During the vacation Tom caned two chairs and re-covered several 
window-screen frames, besides undertaking many minor enterprises 
in which his carpentering tools were in constant requisition. A 


metronome which he made from the works of an old clock, providing 
it with a suitable wooden case, kept him happily employed for a long 


time. 
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So busy was he that it was hard for him to tear himself away from 
his labors long enough to enjoy the short trips which were occasionally 
planned for his pleasure. Late in the vacation, Tom received an 
invitation from a friend to spend a week in Maine. He loves dearly 
to travel, and the prospect of visiting these good friends in a State 
into which he had never been was most alluring; yet his sense of duty 
toward the occupations which he had outlined for himself conflicted 
with his desires and led him to declare that he was too busy to go. 
Finally he arrived at a solution of the difficulty. He would arise at 
half past two o’clock in the morning, and with the extra time thus 
gained he could plan his work so that he could accept this invitation. 
This he did, and the week in Maine brought him much happiness 
and many novel and interesting experiences. 

Among his self-imposed tasks was that of letter-writing, thing 
for which he formerly showed a decided distaste. He wrote in all 
sixty-seven letters, some in the Braille system and others in the square- 
hand form of pencil-writing; he showed in them a positive improve- 
ment in the ability to express himself clearly. 

Tom took plenty of exercise in the open air and in the barn where 
he arranged a gymnasium. He developed there an original idea in 
a swing with four ropes. It required a considerable amount of muscular 
effort on his part to operate it, and thus it constituted an excellent 
means of exercise. 

The last few weeks of Tom’s vacation were clouded by the severe 
loss which he sustained in the death of his teacher, Miss Thomas. 
‘This was the greatest sorrow which Tom had ever known, and his 
grief was very deep and almost overwhelming. The thought of return- 
ing to school without finding Miss Thomas there to meet him made 
him very sad. Nevertheless, with real courage and a manly effort 
on his part to bear his loss bravely, he once more set his home affairs 
in order and prepared to begin his school life again. 


Here ends the story of what Thomas has accomplished 
or attempted to do during the past twelve months, in 
South Boston and at Wrentham, and of his joys and 
sorrows. Whether it is considered from an educational or 
from a humane standpoint, the record is exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. It bears witness to the con- 
tinued development of the capacities of his mind and to 
the steady growth of the sterling traits of his character. 
The sweetness of his nature increases as the years go by. 
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Furthermore, the record speaks eloquently of the unfail- 
ing liberality of those who voluntarily supply the means 
for his maintenance and training. Nothing could have 
been accomplished without their assistance. * * * 

We regret more deeply than words can express our 
inability to present a satisfactory report of Thomas’s case 
on its financial side. Contrary to our expectations, the 
receipts from annual subscriptions, instead of increas- 
ing, have been falling off steadily, and there is again this 
year in the account of his maintenance a deficit of $415.05, 
which has to be provided for. 

This shortage will be materially diminished as soon 
as that part of the fund which is now placed in one of 
the trust companies is advantageously invested and the 
income of the real estate already purchased becomes 
available. But even under favorable conditions the 
problem of providing adequate means for the support 
of the hapless lad cannot be satisfactorily solved in this 
manner. 

The fund already secured is not large enough to yield 
a sufficient income, and as a consequence we shall still 
have to take our hat in our hands, as it were, every year 
and stand by the wayside, soliciting subscriptions. The 
sum of $5,000, at least, must be added to that which we 
have thus far obtained. This amount will guarantee the 
safety of the dear boy for all time to come. 

Mutely but most pathetically Thomas appeals to the 
public in general and to his faithful friends and bene- 
factors in particular, asking them to contribute the balance 
of the money required for the completion of the permanent 
fund and thus finish the erection of a splendid monument, 
the greater part of which they have already built. The 
approval of a plea for helping a case like his issues from 
the white throne and is written in letters of fire on the 
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walls of the temple of humanity. If the dumb stars could 
hear they would glitter a favorable reply to it and fight 
for its suecess. Shall fair-minded men and tender-hearted 
women turn a deaf ear? 
MICHAEL ANAGNOS, 
Late Director of the Perkins Institution, 
South Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE TWELFTH CENSUS OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1900.*—II. 


In the last number of the Annals we gave a general 
review of the important Special Report on the Blind and 
Deaf in the Twelfth Census of the United States, taken in 
the year 1900. We shall now consider some of the leading 
features of the report more in detail. : 

The first question of interest suggested by the report is, 


Is DEAFNESS INCREASING OR DIMINISHING? 


It is impossible to answer this question positively because 
the various censuses of the deaf in the United States have 
not been taken upon a uniform plan and therefore do not 
afford an exact basis for comparison. So far as appears 
from comparing the present census with previous ones the 
proportion of the deaf to the entire population is not in- 
creasing, and since the censuses of 1880 and 1890 it has 
diminished, as is shown by the following table:t 


* Continued from the September number of the Annals, p. 296. 

+ In this table and elsewhere in this article persons who could hear 
well enough to understand loud conversation, erroneously and con- 
trary to instructions returned as deaf by the census enumerators of 
1900, are not included. Some reasons why in our opinion these per- 
sons ought not to have been included in the tabulations of the report 
were given in the last number of the Annals, pp. 292-295. Happily 
in some of the tables of the report, which contain all the essential in- 
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per 
Population. million 
of popu- 
lation. 


| | Deaf 
| 


CENSUS. | Deaf. 


1830, ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ 6,106 12,866,020 
1840, ‘‘deaf and dumb’’........ 7,665 17,069,453 
1850, ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ 9,803 23,191,876 
1860, ‘‘deaf and dumb’”’ 12,821 31,443,321 
1870, ‘‘deaf and dumb’’.. 16,205 38,558,371 
1880, ‘‘deaf and dumb’”’ 

under 16 years of age) ae 33,878 50,155,783 
1890, ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ ae 40,592 | 62,622,250 
1900, deafness occurred 

of age* (known) 31,525 75,994,575 
1909, deafness occurred 

age* (estimated) 32,209 75,994 575 


1900, deafness occurred 


age (known) 33,148 75,994,575 
1900, deafness occurred 


age (estimated) 33,867 75,994,575 
1900, all the deaf. 75,994,575 


We do not believe that the diminution in the proportion 
of the deaf since 1880 and 1890 is really as large as the 
above figures indicate, for in those years great efforts were 
made to obtain complete returns of the deaf, and less pains 
were probably taken than in 1900 to eliminate spurious 
and doubtful cases; but making due allowance for this 
circumstance, the comparison of the last census with all the 
former ones certainly gives us no reason to fear that deaf- 
ness is increasing in America. 

There are no census statistics of congenital deafness prior 
to 1880, but a comparison of the censuses of 1880, 1890, 
and 1900 indicates that congenital deafness, like deafness 
in general, is diminishing rather than increasing. The 
following table shows the number of congenitally deaf 
formation, the returns of the “totally” and the “partially” deaf are 
given separately, so that it is possible for us to present here the 


statistics of the genuine deaf unincumbered with the cases improperly 
reported. 


* In this table the cases in which deafness occurred under sixteen 
years of age are mentioned for the sake of comparison with the census 


of 1880, in which “deaf and dumb” meant persons who became deaf 
under sixteen. 
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-eported in these censuses and their ratio to the entire 


population : 
Congenitally 

Deaf 
| per 

CENSUS. | Congenitally Population. million 

deaf. of popu- 

| lation. 

.| 12,155 50,155,783 242 
16,866 62,622,250 269 
RN | 12,609 75,994,575 166 


The value of the above comparison is impaired by the 
fact that the age at which deafness occurred was much less 
fully reported in 1890 than in 1900 and in 1880 than in 
1890 (see When Deafness Occurred,” infra). The 
following table shows for each of these censuses the number 
of the deaf concerning whom the age when deafness occurred 
was reported, the number of the congenitally deaf, and the 
proportion of the congenitally deaf to the reported cases: 


Percentage 
Dent Congenitally | of congeni- 
CENSUS. deaf. tally deaf in 
ness occurred | reported 
was reported. p ney 
22,473 12,155 54.7 
37, 204 16,866 45 .3 
| 


If we assume that the proportion of the congenitally deaf 
to all the deaf in each census was the same that it was 
among the cases in which the age when deafness occurred 
was reported, we have the following table showing the con- 
genitally deaf in 1880, 1890, and 1900, and their ratio to 
the entire population: 
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Congenitally 
Congenitally deaf per 

CENSUS. deaf Population. million 
(estimated). of popula- 


50,155,783 
62,622,250 
75,994,575 


We do not believe that within the last two decades 
there has really been such a diminution in the proportion 
of the congenitally deaf as the above figures indicate, for 
the same reason as above given with respect to the deaf 
in general; but the comparison certainly affords no occa- 
sion for anxiety lest congenital deafness may be increasing. 

Dr. Bell, however, endeavors to show from the census 
of 1890 alone, without regard to previous censuses, that 
deafness, and especially congenital deafness, is increasing. 
He does this by comparing the ages of the deaf at different 
periods of life, as reported by that census, with the ages 
of the whole population at the same periods. The age 
period under ten he properly disregards, for deaf children 
under ten are always incompletely returned; but he shows 
that there is a much larger proportion of deaf from early 
childhood, especially of congenitally deaf, among persons 
from ten to twenty and especially from ten to fifteen years 
of age than among older persons. He concludes that 
during the period when these younger persons were born 
(from the year 1880 to 1890 and especially from 1885 to 
1890), the deaf increased more rapidly than in previous 
years. This increase he attributes to the numerous mar- 
riages of the deaf with one another during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Bell illustrates his argumentby the following diagram. 
The horizontal row of figures shows the ages of the congeni- 
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tally deaf in 1900 by five-year periods; the perpendicular 
rows show the proportion of the congenitally deaf per 


million of the entire population of the same 
dotted lines represent returns that are known to 


plete. 


age. The 
be incom- 
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| Dr. Bell’s argument seems to us inconclusive for two 


reasons: 


q First, a single decade or lustrum is too short a period to 
afford decisive results. 
Secondly, the larger proportion of deaf reported among 

persons born from 1880 to 1890 and especially from 1885 

to 1890 than among those born earlier in the century may 


be satisfactorily accounted for in another way. 


The deaf 


born in those periods were mostly at school when the census 
was taken in 1900, and the deaf who were at school were 


fully reported, whereas the older deaf probably were not. 
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Moreover the death rate among the deaf who were at 
school was probably less than among the general population 
of the same age on account of the more healthful conditions 
of institution life. 

Soon after the census of 1880 was taken Dr. Bell showed 
by a similar comparison from the returns of that census 
alone that the proportion of the congenitally deaf born in 
the decade but one before the census was taken (1860-1870) 
to the entire population born in the same period was much 
larger than in previous years, and from that premise he 
argued then as now that congenital deafness was increasing 
on account of the marriages of the deaf with one another.* 
Now in the census returns of 1900, while the same phenome- 
non reappears for the corresponding decade but one before 
the census was taken (1880 to 1890), it has entirely dis- 
appeared for the decade 1860 to 1870; the proportion of 
the congenitally deaf born during that decade to the entire 
population born in the same period is not larger than in 
previous years. In fact the proportion is less than in any 
previous decade, as appears from the table on the next 
page, which shows the ratio of the congenitally deaf born in 
the several decades of the nineteenth century to the entire 
population born in the same periods according to the cen- 
sus of 1900. 

If we go back one decade further, to the census of 1870, 
we find the same phenomenon. That census did not give 
statistics of the congenitally deaf, but the proportion of 
“deaf and dumb” reported as born in the decade but one 
before the census was taken (1850-1860) was much larger 
than in previous years. In the census of 1900, however, 
as the following table shows, the proportion of the con- 
genitally deaf born in that decade appears to have been 
no larger than in previous years. In fact, as may be 


-* “Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human 
Race.” A paper presented to the National Academy of Sciences at 
New Haven, November 13, 1883.” 
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| Congen- 
itally deaf 
per 
Period when _ born. Con Population. 
| tion born 
in same 
period. 


1810 to 1820 340,112 144 
1820 to 1830 1,403,698 155 
1830 to 1840 3,094,298 154 
1840 to 1850 .. 5,154,001 162 
1850 to 1860 ; 7,701,778 152 
1860 to 1870 : 10,520,820 137 
1870 to 1880 j 13,864,457 145 
1880 to 1890 ‘ 15,636 323 269 
1890 to 1900 | 2, 18,044,751 117 


seen by the above table or by Dr. Bell’s diagram repro- 
duced on page 491, the proportion is remarkably uni- 
form for the whole century previous to the decade but 
one before the census was taken. 

The fact that the deaf born during the decade but one 
before the taking of each census were in school when the 
census was taken affords a satisfactory explanation of 
ths recurring phenomenon; the hypothesis that congenital 
deafness is increasing does not. 

On the whole the indications afforded by a comparison of 
the several censuses are that deafness is diminishing rather 
than increasing; but the positive determination of the 
question must be left to the future. We hope that here- 
after the censuses of the deaf will be taken in the same 
manner as in 1900; if so, in a few decades we shall have a 
series of trustworthy returns which will be sufficiently 
comparable with one another to give conclusive results. 


| | 
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AGE WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED. 


The age when deafness occurred is more fully reported 
in the census of 1900 than in any previous census. It is 
stated definitely in 35,479 cases; indefinitely (as “infancy,” 
“childhood,” “youth,” or “adult life”) in 1,152; and 
unknown in only 795. In 1880 the proportion of unknown 
cases was 33.6 per cent.; in 1890 (for the “deaf and dumb’’) 
8 per cent.; in 1900 only 2.1 per cent. 

The following table, showing the age when deafness 
occurred and the percentage for each age, includes only 
the cases where the age was definitely reported: 


Age when deafness occurred. Deaf. Percentage. 


At birth 12,609 


| 18,607 

6,072 

2,601 

8 and under 10 1 973 

‘ 10 and under 12 626 
12 and under 14 572 
14 and under 16 457 
16 and under 18 344 
18 and under 20 291 


26,152 
5 and under 10 3,718 
10 and under 15 1,425 
15 and under 20 865 


32,160 


20 and under 40 2,021 
40 and under 60 867 
60 and under 80 374 
80 and over 57 


POND 


35,479 .00 


It is interesting to note, in contrast with the percentages 
of the above table, that of the 51,861 persons able to hear 
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loud conversation, who were erroneously returned by the 
census enumerators but are included among the deaf in 
the report, comparatively few had their hearing impaired 
arly in life. The following table compares the two classes 
in respect to the more important periods of life when deaf- 
ness occurred or hearing was impaired, giving first only 
the cases in which the age was definitely stated, and then, 
in order to include all the persons reported, adding with 
respect to those under and over twenty the cases in which 
the age was indefinitely stated or was estimated. 


Number. Percentage. 
Age when deafness 
occurred or hearing Able to Able to 
was impaired. ‘ 29 
S impaire Deaf. hear loud Deaf. hear loud 
conversa- conversa- 
tion. tion. 
At birth (known).... 12,609 1,865 35 .5 04.0 
Under 2 18,607 3,263 52.4 07.8 
Under 5 26,125 6,254 73.7 13.5 
Under 20 “ 32,160 15,789 90 .6 34 .2 
20 and over “ Bepecs 3,319 30,322 09 .4 65.8 
35,479 46,111 100 .00 100 .00 
| 33,867 17,934 90.5 34 .6 
20 and over *........ 3,559 33,927 09.5 65 .4 
i 37 ,426 51,861 100 .00 100 .00 


This comparison shows how different in character from 
each other the two classes are; most of the properly 
returned deaf having lost their hearing early in life, while 
a majority of the persons improperly returned as deaf 
did not have their hearing impaired until after they had 
arrived at adult life. 


* Including cases definitely stated, indefinitely stated, and estimated. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION. 


The geographic distribution of the deaf of the United 
States is shown by the following table, which gives the 
number of the entire population and of the deaf in each 
state and territory and the number of the deaf in each 
million of the entire population: 


| 
| Deaf per 
Total | million 
STATE OR TERRITORY. population. of popula- 
tion. 
| 


| 
North Atlantic division 21,046,695 10,380 493 


New England bras 5,592,017 2,806 | 502 

694,466 456 | 657 
New Hampshire ; 411,588 211 
Vermont 343,641 158 
Rhode Island 428,556 172 
Connecticut 908,420 526 


Southern North Atlantic 15,454,678 | 7,574 
New York 7,268,894 3,751 
New Jersey 1,883,669 720 
Pennsylvania 6,302,115 3,103 


South Atlantic division __ 10,443,480 ; 4,778 


Northern South Atlantic 4,464,481 2,343 


Delaware 184,735 | 79 

ee 1,188,044 613 
District of Columbia............. 278,718 | 212 
Virginia 1,854,184 880 
West Virginia 958,800 559 


Southern South Atlantic ........... 5,978,999 2,435 
North Carolina 1,893,810 920 
South Carolina 1,340,316 500 


North Central division 26,333,004 14,762 


15,985,581 9,151 


4,157,545 2,431 
2,516,462 
4,821,550 

Michigan 2,420,982 

Wisconsin 2,069,042 


10,347,423 


490 
| 516 
| 382 
493 
458 
| 525 
427 
516 
761 
475 
583 
407 
486 
373 
382 
320 
Eastern North Central............. 572 
585 
651 
532 
552 
| 571 
Western North Central ............ fF 5,611 } 542 
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Deaf per 
Total million 

STATE OR TERRITORY. Population. . of popula- 
tion. 


1,751,394 492 

2,231,853 538 
Missouri 3,106,665 572 
North Dakota..... 319,146 423 
South Dakota 401,570 | 476 
Nebraska 1,066,300 | 489 
Kansas 1,470,495 629 


14,080,047 | ‘ 423 


7,547,757 


Kentucky 2,147,174 
Tennessee 2,020,616 
1,828,697 
1,551,270 


6,532,290 


Louisiana 1,381,625 
Arkansas 1,311,564 
Indian Territory 392,060 
Oklahoma 398,331 

3,048,710 


4,091,349 | 
1,232,642 | 


Montana 243,329 
Idaho 161,772 
Wyoming 92,531 
Colorado 539,700 

195,310 


442,015 

122,931 

276,749 

42,335 

2,416,692 

Washington .. 518,103 
Oregon 413,536 
1,485,053 


75,994,575 


It appears from the above table that the proportion 
of the deaf is larger in the eastern and north central parts 
of the United States than elsewhere. Why it should be 
so we do not know, unless it is that the deaf are more 
fully returned in those more closely settied regions. Much 
the largest ratio is found in the District of Columbia, 
probably owing to the location there of the Columbia 
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94 240 
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| 1,152 378 
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Institution with its two departments of Gallaudet College 
and the Kendall School, both of which, but especially 
Gallaudet College, draw pupils from outside the District; 
and also to the residence there of deaf persons from other 
states who are in the employment of the government. 
Maine, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, and West Virginia 
in the largeness of their ratios come next to the District 
of Columbia and in the order named. 

In the census of 1890 the states showing the highest 
ratios of ‘‘deaf and dumb” were nearly the same as those 
above named, though not in precisely the same order. 


E23 ess tnan 165 
(1165 to 330 
405 


/ 


Then the order was Maine, New Hampshire, Indiana, 


Kansas, and West Virginia. Kentucky was ninth in the 
list instead of fourth. The District of Columbia was not 
among the highest; probably in that census the students 
of Gallaudet College and other deaf persons in the District 
having homes elsewhere were credited to the states from 
which they came. It seems strange that New Hampshire 
should have fallen from the second place in the list in 
1890 to the sixteenth place in 1900. If the pupils from 
that State attending the American School at Hartford 
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were credited to New Hampshire in 1890 and were not 
so credited in 1900, that would partly, but not wholly, 
account for the difference. 

Dr. Bell illustrates the geographic distribution of the 
deaf by the map reproduced on the preceding page, 
which shows at a glance their relative proportion in the 
several states. The figures in the lower left-hand corner 
refer to the number of the deaf per million of the entire 
population of each State or Territory. 
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If we compare the map on the opposite page with 
the one on this, which shows the geographic distribution 
of the persons erroneously returned by the enumerators 
(the “partially deaf’’ according to the census report), 
we are again struck by the difference in the character 
of the two classes. 
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[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute—Mr. A. W. Dobyns has resigned to 
teach in the New York Institution and Miss Kate Ludwig to 
take charge of a ranch in New Mexico. New teachers are 
Miss Mattie Henderson, B. A., a graduate of the Arkansas 
Institute and of Gallaudet College, teacher of kindergarten ; 
and Mr. John Erwin, a graduate of the Arkansas Institute, 
teacher in the Manual Department. Mrs. Kate Shibley 
is transferred from the Manual Department to the Oral 
Department, and Miss Elizabeth Bost from teaching physical 
culture to the Oral Department. 

Miss Breckinridge’s School.—Miss Mary L. Breckenridge, 
formerly of the Kentucky and L. S. Fechheimer Schools, 
is now giving private instruction in articulation and auricular 
work to persons with defective speech and hearing at No. 
24,the Eden, Grand and Morris Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Colorado School.—The Central University of Kentucky, 


Dr. Argo’s Alma Mater, conferred upon him at its last com- 
mencement the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Georgia School.—Miss M. MClelland and Miss L. J. 
Fallon of Pennsylvania, Miss Ward of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Miss P. B. Camp of Arkansas have been added to the teaching 
force. 


Illinois School_—Miss Jane V. Gillett, Miss Linda De 
Motte, Miss Stella Stewart, Miss Elizabeth Wilkins, Miss 
Julia Hoyt, and Miss Esther Crawford have resigned, and 
are succeeded by Miss Fannie Cram, Miss Louise Upham, 
Miss Hettie I. Patterson, Miss Ninetta Layton, Mr. Robert 
H. Halstead as boys’ instructor in physical culture, Miss 
Alice M. Luscombe as girls’ instructor in physical culture, 
and Miss Mary C. Upham as teacher of art. 


Indiana Institution.—Miss Frances L. Glenn, a teacher in 
this Institution, has been appointed Supervising Teacher in 


the Oral Department in the place of Mr. T. V. Archer, who 
500 
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has gone to the North Carolina School at Morganton. Miss 
Nancy B. Read from the Iowa School and Miss Nell E. 
Arbaugh from the Ohio School are appointed teachers in the 
Oral Department. 

Mrs. Janette V. Archer, a teacher inthe Oral Department, 
died June 5, 1906. “Mrs. Archer was a woman of strong 
intellect and character. Her ideals were high, and her 
efforts were inspired by love for her work and for the children 


under her care.’ 
Louisiana Institution.—Miss Lutie Washington and Miss 
Sarah Hereford have resigned. New teachers are Miss 
Katharine King, formerly of the Iowa, Cleveland, and 
Utah Schools; Mrs. Elizabeth Renfro, formerly of the Minne- 
sota and Indian Territory Schools; Miss Charlotte M. Hall, 
B. A., a graduate of the Illinois School and of Gallaudet 
College; Mr. A. F. Mitchell, teacher of house-painting and 
decorating; and Mrs. Annie C. Hicks, teacher of sewing. 


Manitoba Institution.—Mrs. J. R. Cook, formerly Miss 
Anna L. MacPhail, and Miss Candace J. Brown, both from 


the Oregon School, have been appointed teachers. 

Maryland School for Colored.—Miss Enga C. Anderson, 
B. A., a graduate of the Wisconsin School and of Gallaudet 
College, Miss Huber, B. A., a graduate of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, and Miss Mabel P. Whitman, a 
graduate of a Massachusetts Normal School, have been 
added to the corps of instruction. 


Mississippi Institution.—The Institution has published a 
pocket manual for the present school year called ‘‘The 
Yellow Book.” It is on the general plan of the Indiana 
“Outlines,” containing a list of the officers of the school; 
daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly programmes of theschool 
session; general rules for conduct and the special rules of 
the school; an outline of the course of study for each grade, 
and other matter valuable for persons connected with 
the Mississippi Institution and suggestive for others. 

North Dakota School.—Miss Mary G. Barron has resigned 
to teach inthe Minnesota School. She is succeeded by Miss 
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Addie McClary of Stanford, Kentucky. Mr. Cyril A. 
Painter of Jefferson, Ohio, takes the place of Mr. Leo Joyce 
as instructor in printing. 

Ohio Institution.—Miss Delia Delight Rice, from the Wis- 
consin School, has been appointed teacher of the deaf- 
blind boys John Porter Riley and William Reynolds. 


Ontario Institution.—Mr. Robert Mathison, Superintend- 
ent, has resigned the office to accept that of Secretary of the 
Independent Order of Foresters. Mr. Mathison came to 
the position of Superintendent twenty-six years ago without 
previous experience with the deaf, but he soon mastered the 
situation, brought order out of chaos in the administration 
of affairs, raised the standard of scholarship, and in every 
way proyed an able and efficient officer. He has taken an 
active part in nearly all the Conventions and Conferences 
that have been held during his term of office,and forseveral 
years rendered efficient service as a member of the Executive 
Committee, formerly of the Convention and afterwards of 
the Conference, which has charge of the Annals. We are 
very sorry to lose him from the profession. 

Mr. Forrester has resigned to teach in the Montana 
School, and is succeeded by Mr. Rodwell, from the Devon- 
shire, England, Institution. 

Oregon School.—Miss Anna L. MacPhail has resigned to 
be married and Miss Candace J. Brown to teach in the Mani- 
toba Institution. New teachers are Mr. Thure A. Lindstrom, 
B. A., a graduate of Gallaudet College; Miss Lucile Cooper, 
from the North Carolina School at Morganton; Miss Clara 
Cooper, trained by Miss Mary Lyle of the Kentucky School ; 
Miss Edna Shomber, from the Kansas School; Miss Nellie 
M. Nichol, M. A., from the Nebraska School; Miss Effie 
Leabo, teacher of art, trained in the Cooper Institute and 
the Prang School of Art; and Miss Pearl Eggee, teacher of 
sewing, from the South Dakota School. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The foliowing new teachers 
have been appointed: Mr. James A. Weaver from the Utah 
School, Miss Stella Stewart from the Illinois School, Miss 
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Gertrude Lyon and Miss Elizabeth A. Ahnefeldt from the 
Michigan School, Miss Pattie A. Thomason from the South 
Carolina School, Miss Minnie Gruver and Miss Grace T. Brown 
from the Mystic Oral School, Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, formerly 
of the Texas School, and Miss Anna P. Smedley of West 
Chester. 


South Carolina School.—Miss Pattie A. Thomason has 
resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution and Miss 
M. E. White to engage in other work. Miss Lila Wood of 
Washington, Kentucky, takes Miss Thomason’s place in 
the Oral Department and Miss Josephine Biggar of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeds Miss White as instructor in physical 
training. 

Texas School.—Mrs. W. A. Scott, Miss Bernice Taylor, 
and Mr. Elmer D. Read have resigned, Miss Taylor to be 
married to Mr. J. H. Williams, and Mr. Read to teach in 
the Central New York Institution. Miss Alice Black- 
burn, Miss Della Mayne, and Miss Florence Warner, all of 
Austin, Texas, have been appointed new teachers. They 


have had experience in the public schools and special training 
from Mr. Blattner. 


Treves Institution.—Mr. Wilhelm Hubert Cuppers, the 
venerable Director of the Institution at Treves, Rhenish 
Prussia, died July 9, 1906. His age is not mentioned, but 
he had been a teacher of the deaf for the long period of 
fifty-eight years, having begun at the school at Kempen 
on the Rhine in 1848. After teaching there four years he 
was at Weissenfels two years, at Briihl twenty-five, and at 
Treves, of which school he was the founder, twenty-seven. 
He was one of the ablest and most influential among the 
German teachers of the deaf. 

Western New York Institution.—Miss Florence Howell and 
Miss Grace E. Salter have resigned. Miss Beatrice E. Allen, 
a graduate of Pratt Institute, takes Miss Howell’s place as 
teacher of art and Miss Vera Chadsey, a graduate of the 
University-of Rochester, succeeds Miss Salter as teacher of 
language classes in the kindergarten. Miss Sophia Miller, 
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teacher of drawing and clay modelling in the kindergarten, 
has a year’s leave of absence and her place is supplied by 
Miss Grace F. Palmer, a graduate of Pratt Institute. 


Wisconsin Day-Schools.—Four new schools have been 
opened during the past year; they are situated at Antigo, 
Bloomington, New London, and Platteville. Miss Bianche E. 
Argyle has charge of the Antigo School, Miss Katharine F. Reid 
of the Bloomington School, Miss Alice Jenkins of the New 
London School, and Miss Daisy Minahan of the Platteville 
School. Othernew headsof schools, some of them by transfer 
from other schools, are Miss Margaret Clowry at*Ashland, 
Miss Margaret M. Sullivan at Marinette, anc Miss Carrie 
H. Archibald at Stevens Point. New appointments as 
assistant teachers, some of them by transfer, are Miss Ida 
H. Ostermeyer at Antigo, Miss Anna M. Trondsen at Black 
River Falls, Miss Kathryn Cole at Eau Claire, Miss Anna 
M. Flatley at Green Bay, Miss Cora Graves and Miss Leone 
C. Kristensen at Milwaukee, Miss Emma Jones at Platte- 
ville, Miss Josephine Ewer at Sheboygan, and Miss Anna 
Betson at Wausau. 


An International Conference.—An International Confer- 
ence of Instructors of the Deaf is to be held at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, July 30 to August 2, 1907. The following gentle- 
men have been invited to report upon the state of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in their respective countries: Mr. Addison 
for Scotland, Dr. Elliot for England, Mr. Ferreri for Italy, 
President Gallaudet for the United States, Mr. Hansen for 
the Scandinavian countries, and Mr. Kohler for Germany. 

We hope to be able to give further particulars in the 
next number of the*Annals. 
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